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Politics of Europe. 
THE CONGRESS.—FRANCE, SPAIN, AND ENGLAND. 
Lendor, December 8, 1822, 

The Legitimate Conclave at Verona, has concluded its pa- 
ternal deliberations on the state of Europe; and its decision in 
regard to the most important of ali present political questions ap- 
pears to be just what might be expected from a set ef frightened 
tyrants, trembliog atan example of freedom, and yet trembling 
almost as much at the issue of any violent attempt upon the li- 
berties of a brave people. The Monitrtr of Sunday last, in an- 
nouncing the retarn to Paris of M. de MonTMORENCY the French 
Ambassador, sums up the resultof the Allied conferences in the 
official assurance, that “ France has occupied at the Congress of 
Verona the place which belongs to her among the monarchies of 
Europe; and that the Continental Powers !eave to her the end 
and termination of the affairs of Spain, with the intention of con- 
curring with all thet: force in such pls of execution as France shail 
be in a@ situation to adopt.” T 





The latter clause of this sentence is 
generally understood to mean, that while the French armies are 
employed in Spain, the people of France will be kept down (if 
needful) by another foreign Ariny of Occ upation, composed of the 
Austrian or Prassian mereenaries of the Holy Alliance.—The 
London Courier of Monday gave, in a manner equally official, a 
more particular account of the negoriations on the sabject :— 


“Tt will be found, we belicve, that France has succeeded in 
carrying the claim which she urged from the commencement of 
the Sittings of the Congress, and even previously duriog the 
Preliminary Conferences at Vierna., This claim related to the 
right of an armed intervention on the part of France io the affairs 
of Spain. In.this claim she has been supported by all the Con- 
tinental Powers, but more particularly by one of those Powers, 
And the result is asserted to have been, thata note has been 
drawn up, signed in alphabetical order, by Austria, France, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, acknowledging the right claimed by France, 
leaving it to her to exercise it and make war upon Spain, if she 
deem it expedient.” 

And the same demi-official journal has since added— 


«* Whether the determination of the Continental Powers has 
preceded any representation made to Spain, or is the consquence 
of the rejection of such representation, we are not at present in- 
formed—but we rather inciine to the latter opinion.” 


This, it will be observed, dees not entirely decide the ques- 
tion of peace or war between the Freneh, Bourbons, and Spain, 
but it certainly greatly increases the probabilities of war; for, as 
the Courter sagaciouosly observes, ‘fit is not to be believed 
that France would have enforced a claim which she had no inten- 
tion of exercising ;’ and we may add, that the Bourbons would 
hardly have incurred all the expense and odium of their Army of : 
Observation at the Pyrenees, except with a strong desire and 
expectation of ioterference in the internal affairs of Spain. We 
confess we have hitherto rather inclined to think the Holy Allies, 
for their own sakes, wou!d not have permitted the Ultras to ha- 
zard a crusade in the Peninsula; seeing that the danger, in 
case ofits failure, is to themselves almost as great and direct as 
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to the Bourbons. It canusthe doubted, that the mere undertak- 
ing of the war wonld cause an extraordinary 
Europe; and should 
soldiers tarn on 
upou despotism 
of Europe. 


ferment throughout 
either the Spaniards triumph, or the Freach 
‘ theic country, the re- 
would be clectrical thronch the centre ar 


the oppressors of rction 
d sonth 


The Spaniards would never stand merely on the 


defensive against so iniquitous an attack, but would at once 
retort upon the weak side of their insolent enemies; and while 
the relentless despots were striving to force a hateful tyranny 


upon them, they would aid the snbjects of their invaders to over- 
The 
true policy of Spain is, directly the Bourbon troops cross the 
Pyrenees, to light up the flame of insurrection in the South of 
France. The war will be no war of nation against pation, but 
one of Kings against People, of Divine Right against Constitu- 
tional Government, of Despotism against Liberty. The Lihe- 
rats of France, of Tialv, of Germany, are equally warred against 
with the Spaniards; therefore all of them who can be enabled, 
should take part in the common cause. The Spanish Govetnment 
we are especially delighted to see, is perfectly sensible where 
its strength lics in seeh a vontest, and no way backward either 
to face the danger, or to adopt the retaliation most disastrous to 
the Servile invaders. We have nowhere met with a more solid 
and powerfula piece of writing than the following extract from the 
Universat,a Madrid Paper, upon this part of the question :—* If 
Europe wish to ensure her own and our tranquillity, let her rege 
pect our rights as we respect hers: ifitis wished that the Spa- 
nish Revolution should not overstep the boundaries which it has 
sworn to maintain, let not the Spanish people be irritated by 
scandalous acts of injustice; let not their national pride be 
wounded, by requiring thatthey should act a disgraceful part, 
unworthy of an independent nation, For two years, the Austri- 
ans have ocenpied the Kingdom of Naples; they are there yet, 
and cannot venture to abandon their post. But what would be 
the consequence, were foreign troops to presume to invade Spain, 
in order to compe! the Spaniards to accepta Government which 
they do not approve? It would be necessary to station a centinel 
at every door, and even that would be insufficient. Those very 
individuals who are now destroying their country to open a road 
for foreign troops, would then be the greatest enemies of the in- 
vaders; and the Peninsula, whichis now the cause of somuach 
anxiety to the great poteutates of Europe, would be for years 
and years the terror of foreign despots, and would ultimately ef- 
fect their annihilation. M. pe Praprt has said, and we agree with 
him, If war be declared against Spain, we shall hear the first cannon, 
but the child vet unborn will not hear the last.’”—Anotber Spanish 
journal, the Expectitor is remarkably pithy and (riampbant in re- 
lation to the military pointe which some Paris journalists gravely 
recommended to be made on Madrid: —“ Those folks, says a ce- 
lebrated man, speaking of the Ultras, have learned nothing, and 
have forgotten nothing. It seems they do not yet snfficiently 
unerstand how little dread the people of Spain have for such 
pointes. If, however, they wish to know it, let them ascend the 
Pyrenees, and takea view of Spain. The unburied bones of 
500,000 Frenchmen will answer the question.” 


turn in every quarter the strong holds of arhitrary power. 


If we were previously disposed to think, however, that the 
cozitations at Verona would lead to wothing more than the dis- 
charge of some “paper bulicts’ against Spain, it was not 
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because “our wish was father to that thought.” We have no mis- 
givings about the constancy or valour of the Spanish People. 
While the Cortes and Ministry continue to act in the spirit ex- 
hibited in the passages we have quoted, it appears to us among 
the most wild and visionary speculations that ever an Ultra 
dreamed, to suppose that ten millions of high spirited and de- 
termined people, occupying acountry strongly fortified both by 
natore and art, can be subdued by a foreign army, composed of 
soldiers, who (to say the least) are any thing but hearty in the 
war. We think, with the Spanish Journalist, of tho bones of the 
500,000 veterans of Napo.zon who found their craves in the 
soil of an outraged country; and welaagh to scorn the idea, 
that the miserable Bounsons of France, with their own sceptre 
trembling in their feeble hands, should be able to conquer a peo- 
ple who bafiled the mighty warrior‘at the head of his devoted 
and disciplined legions. We were certainly prone to give the 
Legitimates credit for that sort of instinct belonging to conscious 
tyrants, which would make them shrink from any open contest, 
upon pretty equalterms, with valour and independence. Bat weare 
by no means disappointed to find that their bligd rage and head- 
long folly exceed what even we bad thought an ample allowange, 
We believe that the triumph in liberty of Spain and Portu- 
gal, is only the forerunner of its triumph in the other op- 
pressed countries of Europe; and we believe also, that the 
triumph is so complete and well secured in the Peninsula, 
and the disposition to imitate itso strong elsewhere, that no 
combination of kingser aristocracies, thoazh it were directed by 
the cunning of a MACHIAVEL, and backed by the military genias 
ofa BonaPARTE, can now higder its progress. It is this convic- 
tion that has produced the comparative apathy of the Libe- 
rails in regard to the present Congress. Convinced as we are. 
that a war against Spain must endin anew Revolution for France 
and Ltaly (at least) we should be ready to hail it as a happy 
event for the good cause, a sort of despotic felo de se, did we not 
think with some pain of the suffering and annoyance that war 
must cause to the Spanish people, and were we not confident, that 
if Spiio and Portugal were left unmolested, their example 
would,—somewhat later indeed, but no less certainly,—produce 
the identical result which Ulfra fanaticism seems disposed to ac- 
celerate by violence, 


What is England to be doing all this time? Thatis a ques- 
tion which becomes more interesting as the principles and ob- 
jects of the Holy Alliance become more developed and avowed. 
Were we to take for a precedent, the conduct of our Government 
during the Austrian attack on Naples and Piedmont, we should 
be obliged to conclude, that its policy woald be simply what the 
Counter assures us of, that is, “a perfect neutrality.” Mon- 
strous and wicked as would bean invasion of Spain, it would be 
no more so, than was the invasion of [taly by the Austrian Despot. 
The Neapolitans and Piedmontese had imitated the Spaniards in 
their “bloodless Revolution,’ in their moderation 
their oppressors, in their choice of a Constitation. The Em- 
peror of Austria had no more right to interfere with their in- 
ternal reforms than he bad to dictate to the Chinese or Persians 
a German code of laws, Even Castiereaca, heartless and ar- 
bitrary as he was, felt himself compelled to make an official de- 
elaration against the “general principle” of foreien interference 
in the affairs of independent states. Will Mr. Canntxe content 
himself with a similar piece of hypocrisy im the case ef Spain? 
Will he make England a patient spectator, while the Holy Alli- 
ance assails the Spanish Constitution, and attempts the restora- 
tion of Ferptvano and the Inquisition? Whiil he set up this 
base pitiful pretence of neutrality? What neutrality? A nev- 
trality between aggression and self-defence, between tyranny and 
freedom, between right and wrong! Will he sacrifice the honour 
and nataral policy* of this country to a dishonourable hatred and 


towards 


SE ee 


* The consideration of the true policy of England at this crisis ac. 
quires greater force from the circumstance that the Spanish Cortes shew 
every disposition to cnitivate our friendship and to treat our commercé 
with peculiar liberality. The private letters of the 22d ultimo, from 
Madrid, state with much confidence, that during a secret sitting of the 
Cortes, held on the 16th, authority was given tothe Goverumeat to 
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fear of theexample of popvlargovernment? Will he rivet the 
chains which would bind England to the Holy Alliance for better 
for worse,and proclaim, to the eternal shame of its Oligarchy, that 
it possesses, in common with the pare despotisms of the Conti- 
nent, a permanent dread of the progress of Public Opinion, whe- 
ther abroad or athome? We trust not: we hope that he will not 
descend to a servile imitation of hig wretched predecessor. Yet 
we confess ourselves at a loss how toreconcile the report of Mr. 
CANXING’s comparatively liberal policy with the language-held by 
the Ministerial papers just now. We holdit to bea disgrace 
to the British Government, that a journal anderstood to be the 
official organ of itssentiments, should be allowed to justify an act 
of tyrannous aggression never exceeded in atrocity by any thing 
in the world’s history. The Counrer makes no scruple to defend and 
even to instigate an invasionof Spain by the Bourbons. It talks 
away, night after night, quite in the style of the Monitevur and the 
Austrian Onserver. “It is idle to say,” it argues, “ that 
Spain has not given the French Government a right to interfere, 
and support the Royalists, who demand a Constitution that shail be 
in fact, not in ferm, monarchical.” And this pretended right is 
founded on two circamstances. 1. That the other day a Deputy 
proposed to the Cortes to demand from the Freach Goverament 
“an explanation of its late proceedings in relation to the troubles 
in the northern provinces of Spain, and hinted, that the Boar- 
bons might repent their underhand encouragement of rebels, 
2. That the King is not treated with proper respect, because his 
palace is liable to domieiliary visits, though (it is admitted) the 
private apartments of the Royal Family are not to be entered. 
The first-mentioned pretext is merely laughable, especially as 
the proposal of the Spanish Deputy was rejected by the Cor- 
tes. If such are to be deemed grounds of national ‘quarrel, 
we may expect that a spirited speech on foreign politics from 
Lord Hortaxp or Sir Francis Burpert next session, will 
prodace formal complaints from the Coprts of Paris and Vienna! 
Bat this Ultra crusade is to support the Royalists! And the hireling 
explains his meaning on this head in another paper, where he 
says, that the Royalists are not strong enoogh to maintain 
themselves in Spain, and therefore the French army ought 
to co and help them. Ina other words, there ts a faction 
falsely called Royalist, but in reality the upholders of Des- 
potism and the fnquisition—whieh faction Is so despicable 
in numbers and talent, that notwithstanding all the power 
derived from an intrigning court and a corrupt aristocracy, it 
ean make no stand against the declared wishes of the nation at 
large. Therefore this English Editor contends—not that this 
minority should yield to the oj inions and interests of the major- 
ity—but that a foreign army ought to one with fire and 
slaachter, and nerforce give to the Few, an unlimited power over 
the Many! A danger to France too, is pretended, arising from 
the “dangerons state of affairs in Spain,” which state of affairs 
(says the Courter, with an engaging naiveté) “ts of course the 
Government of Spain as at present constituted.” (The Italics are his 
own.) This can have bat one meaning. To pretend that Spain 
is dangerons to France, speaking nationally, because the former 
has a government by a Cortes and responsible Ministers, would 
be mere absurdity. How can France be injured by it, pesdeshy, 
commercially,~or morally? The fact is, that whenever a nation 
introduces reforms into its government, and substitates the wis- 
dom and moderation of a representative body for the caprica 
and ambition of a despot or an oligarchy, the neighbouring states 
are obviously benefited by the chaage. The French nation cam 
have no cause to fear the Spanish nation, because the latter 
have pared the claws of FERDINAND cal pe aoe Pe oe 
quisiters, Where than is the “danger” to which the . ~ 
allades? We will tell him. Itis the danger of example; it is 
the danger lest the people of France should derive an additional 
motive to reform their own government, from seeing ye neppy 
and prosperous effects of the bloodless Revolation of the Spa- 
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piards. That is the only “ danger” in the case, and that is what 
the Serviles constantly mean, and sometimes betray, when they 
talk of the ‘infection of Jacobinical principles.” Itis true, 
they talk alsoof the miserable state into which they say the 
Constitution has plunged Spain, and of the “ fatal and disastrous 
course of the Revolution;” but what say the Spanish people, 
by the voice of their fairly and freely chosen Representatives, the 
Cortes? And what does not ail this talk about “ danger” to 
neighbouring states say on the same topic? If the Spaniards 
were rendered oaly miserable and despicable by the Revolution, 
where would be the “‘ danger of infection”’—whence this alarm 
at a desire of imitating them on the part ef the French? 


The basest and most shameless, however, of all the pre- 
texts urged for enterference with Spain, is that respeeting the 
treatment of the crawling FERDINAND and the Royal Family. This 
reptile, it appears, is suspected and watched by his subjects, 
who, after having been harrassed for years by plots hatched in 
the Palace and among his favourites, are determined that the 
tranquility of a great nation shall no longer be at the mercy of 
one faithless bigot. What has the creature to complain of? 
No one violent or illegal measure has been adopted towards him, 
—-nay, the Patriots have forborne to call down just and legal 
retribution on his numberless crimes, He is restrained, ‘or- 
sooth! Yes, indeed, he is restrained—from playing the bratal 
and bloody pranks he was used to before 1820; he is restrained 
from sending the best and noblest Spaniards te the dun- 
geons of the Inquistion. He is also probably suffering a far- 
ther degree of moral coercion, in being commpelied to sign 
decrees he detests, and tohave Ministers he hates, Bat whence 
ares this compalsion? The Cortes have not taken the Execu- 
tive into their own hands, nor passed laws against the Sovereign. 
They have treated him al! along, not with cordiality certainly, but 
with a cold respect. The moral compnision then, if such exist, 
is the result of Ais own consciousness of guilt, and his knowledge 
of the fact, that the Constitutionalists possess evidence which 
published would bring bim to the scaffold. The ill-treatment 
therefore about which the canting hypocrites make such dole, 
amounts to this—that the Spaniards, instead of bringing Ferpt- 
NAND to tria! and punishment, keep the proofs of guilt suspended 
in terrorem over his head, as a security for good behaviour. 
They are mercifal and averse from bloodshed, and will forgive 
the past, if he will conduct himselfdecently forthe fatare, Isthat 
forbearance a ground for Boursen interference? The hireling 
plea is glaringly false; batif it were trac, how could that affect 
the question of peace or war between France and Spain? Sap- 
pose the Cor tes had thought proper to sit in judgment upon the 
Royal Delinqaent—suppose they had sentenced him, and his life 
had paid the forfeit of his guilt,—what then? What shadow of 
concern has the French or any other nation upon earth in sucha 
proceeding ? Even were the Spaniards to condemn their Monarch- 
unjusily, what gives the Bournsons the right to sit in judgment 
upon tiem, or to interfere with their tribanals? With as much 
reason might the Ultras have threatened an invasion ow account 
of the execution of the bloody persecuter Etro the other day at 
Valencia, unless indeed the spilling of Royal blood be declared 
a species of sacrilege, and vengeance be andertaken in the name 
of offende.| Heaven! This however will hardly be maintained by 
the Courrer in theface of English History, though indeed the 
very attempt to jastify the designs of the French Boursons 
upon Spaio, on pretence of the coercion of Ferninann, is not 
a little remarkable in a journal attached to the Brunswick line. 
Had England a fiftieth part of the cause to expel her Leziti- 
mate Stuarts, that Spain has to behead her Legitimate BourBon? 
How shameless, how indecent, how insulting then fs it, that a 
British Court Journal ander the dynasty of the Howse of Hano- 
ver, should dare to impngao the right of every nation to settle 
its own formof Government, and deal as it pleases with its 
chief Magistrate? The deposition and banishment of the arbi- 
trary James the Second, are immortalized in history as the Glo- 
rious Revolution ; and all the railing of all the hirelings cannot 
alter this truth—that either the Spaniards have ‘an absolute 
right (o act with their Monarch according to their opinion of 
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his deserts, without the smallest acconntability to a foreign na- 
tion, or that the Family now seated on the throne of this king- 
dom is usurping the place of its rightful possessor, and that his 
Majesty Emanvec of Sardinia is, to all legitimate intents and 
purposes, King jure divino of Great Britaia and Ireland, 





Duke of Wellington's opinion on the ability of Spain to resist her 
invaders. —The following important article will shew the Duke of 
Wellington’s opinion on the ability of Spain to resist her invaders, 
and it must be acknowledged that on this subject no man’s sen- 
timents are entitled to equal weight. They are indeed most con- 
clasive and gratifying :-— 

Verona, Nov. 16.—( Private Correspondence )—‘‘ It is certain 
that up to this period nothing has been agreed upon at the Con- 
gress, except some general principles which will serve as a basis 
for future deliberations upon the affairs of Spain and Tarkey; 


: it is certain also that one of these established principles is, that 


the Great Powers willonly interpose in the troubles of the West 
and of the East, in the event of extraordinary events arising, 
which may tend to compromise the general peace and the statu 
quo of the European Continent. There is, undoabtedly, mach 
indistinctness in the enunciation of this principle, and the precise 
meaning of the terms events and compromise, would remain to be 
determined; but time has been gained, and this appears to have 
been the main object. Theiatentions of two Powers, which it is 
not necessary to mame, were extremcly hostile towards Spain 
at the opening of the Congress. It was agreed, it it true, thata 
war in the Peninsula would be much more difficult to conduct, 
than that which had recently so brilliant a termination in Naples 
and Piedmont, but it was represented that the urgency was as 
great, and that great reliance might be placed on the efforts of 
the Royalists who were opposed to the Constitution. Every 


: conrier who arrived from France, brought the most satisfactory 
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intelligence of the signal victories gained by the Army of the 
Faith. Circamstances then, it was contended, were most fa« 
vourable, and not to avail themselves of them would be treache- 
ry te the eause of absolute power, 


But the Dake of Wellington energetically opposed the 
project of an armed intervention, With the map in his hand, he 
showed what rescources the country offered for a defensive 
war. The onited troops of the high powers could not promise 
themselves any permanent success in acountry to which it 
wonld be necessary to transport the means of subsistence, ag 
well as warlike stores, It was impossiblé for great masses 
to subsist and act ‘frecly in that country. An army would be 
soon undermined by sickness, harassed, and at length destroyed 
by the Goeritias. Such a war would besides cost enormous 
sums, which the finances of the high powers could not support, 
and England, the Noble Dake declared, would not increase her 
public debt to contribute to the expenses of such an enterprise. 
He added, that it would be wrong to imagine, that a war com- 
mermeed even under the most favourable auspices, would be of 
short duration. It woald be possible, perhaps, to penetrate ag 
far as Madrid without terminating the struggle. The French 
had already occupied under experienced chiefs, nearly all the 
provinces of Spain, with the exception of Cadiz and the Isle of 
Leon, and were unable to maintain themselves in them. In 
more remote times, the Moors, who had reduced the Spaniards 
to the possession of some mountainous provinces, had been ul- 
timately driven from them, The Noble Duke did not seem to 
set muck value on the supposed advantages to be derived from 
the exclusive Royalists; be maintained that the party of Joseph 
Bonaparte, consisting of a considerable portion of the nobility 
and clergy, was equal to that of the Faith. It appears that these 
reasons, strougly sapported by the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin, at length acquired a great preponderance in the deliber- 
ations of the Sovereigns. It is even said, that the Duke of 
Wellington has been invited by the Sovereigns to undertake, in 
the name of the Congress, an important mission to Madrid, bat 
that he has not yet acoepted this mark of their confidence. He 
has just sent a courier to his Court, to communicate, it is suppos- 
ed, the offer which bas been made to him, and he will probably 
await the return of the courier before be gives a decisive answesj 
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There is every reason to believe the Congress will close 
early in the month of December ; batit is said, that an European 
Committee composed of the Plenepotentiaries of the five Great 
Powers will succeed tothe Congress of Verona, and that after 
the departure of the Sovereigus and their Ministers, these dis- 
plomatists of the Committee will reside some time here, and 

» proceed afterwards to Vicana, 


M. Gentz is entrusted to draw up a Declaration, which 
will be published, in the name of the Great Powers, at the close 
of the Congress. This important document will be written ia 
French,”— Courter Francais, 


Outrages of the Trish Peasantry.—As the winter approaches and 
the long nights begin, the outrages of the Irish peasantry re- 
commeuce. Ranosacking houses for arms, setting fire to stacks, 
particularly to collections of thithe produce, andthe marders 
which frequently result from those acts of violence, are coming 
into full activity again, When will this horrid round of popular 
revenge and military execution cease to be the regalar conco- 
mitant of the winter season? Not certainly, while brute force 
and ‘‘ vigour beyond the law” continue to be the only answer 
to the just complaints of plandered and abused people ;—not 
while the Charch Establishment of 400,000 orthodox Protestants 
continues to squeeze the means of scandalous luxury out of 
Catholic tenants ; —not while the religious opinions of six millions 
of people are proscribed as damnable, and made the pretext 
of depriving ther of their commonrights as subjects ;—not while 
the enormous anu notorious evils of Ireland go unredressed, and 
in lieu of giving them independence and the means of honest 
livelihood, their rulers insult them with their “charity,’? jast 
to save them from literal starvation. The Marquis Wellesley 
is reported to have talked with infinite self-complacency, 
at apublic meeting the other day, of the beneficial effects 
of his mild and conciliating administration. He means, we 
suppose, that he has not encouraged and taken part with 
those ferocious ruflans called Orangemen, in their brutal system 
of insult and illegality ; but what wretched trifling is this! If all 
thatthe pompous Viceroy means to do, consists in balancing par- 
ties ia Dabliv, aud discouraging Oraage toasts and processions 
(which nevertheless do take place)—we would as lief another 
Castlereagh were at the had of the Lrish Government, as corrupt 
and cold-blooded as the Ascendaney faction can desire. When 
the mass of a pationare io the half-starved and degraded state 
that the Irish population now are, the more or less of bizotry 
aod insolence in the upper ranks of the Executive, makes no 
jot of difference to the great question of national misery and 
wrongs. We are provoked to'sec aman complimenting himself 
upon such pitifal merits, at the moment when the horrors 
of pillage and murder, caused by a system of which he is 
the servant, are resuming their reign in a considerable part of 
the country, The Marquis is neither a bigot nor a fool, and he 
koows as wellasany man, that tides, and taxes and Protestant Ascen- 
dancy, are the real causes of Irish desperation. Why does he not 
call owt for amelioration in these particulars? Or, if he is afraid 
todo this, and knows itto be useless, why does hoe consent to 
remain in that exalted place, the mere puppet of a vile system, 
and lend what character he has left for liberality, to men aad 
measures that bis conscience reprobates. 


The Liberal.—We heard last night that a report is industri- 
onsly circulated in certain circles, that Mr. Murray the Book- 
seller skews about a pretended letter from Lord Byron to himself, 
in which his Lordship speaks in the most disparaging manuer of 
some friends connected with him in the Linenat. Now we 
know, that the savage fury into which that publication has put the 
corrupt faction is so great, that they will spare no means, how- 
ever false, daring, and desperate, to cast odium upon aoy persons 
eoncerned init. We do nottherefore affect any surprise at this 
report; but we know enough of certain recent circumstances 
(of which Mr. Murray is also quite conscious) to be able to declare, 
that ifthe daid Mr, Marray does really (as reported, perhaps 
falsely) shew about a letter answering this description, itis a 
forgery. and we hereby daré' him to publish it, if he denies the 
charge, This is truly an ‘entortaining exhibition of corrupt 
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spleen, and affords a pretty idea of the sort of feeling existing in 
the circles in which such reports are caught up and repeated with 
eager delight! We repeat, that report may wrong Mr, Murray on 
this occasion ; but as it is in circulation, it becomes him to exone- 
rate himself, if he i¢ misrepresented. Mr. Jobn Murray can, how- 
ever, play some odd tricks at a pinch, some of which we shail 
forthwith expose, if we should fiad he is misbehaviug himself in 
the manner attribated to him,— Examiner. 


Mrs. Garrick, —We have heard that in the character of the 
late Mrs. Garrick there was a siogalar mixture of parsimony 
and liberality. She has been knowo to give fifty pounds at one 
time to the poor at Hampton, and on the instant deny herself 
the common comforts of life. Her wine-cellar she has not open- 
ed for years together, and a dish ef tea was the usual extent of 
her hospitality. She always stated herself to be poor, as an 
apology for the ruinoas condition in which the house and office 
at Hampton now are. To save fael and secure herself from damp, 
aroomin the attic served her “for parlour, for kitchen, and 
hall.” She kept one female servant at Hampton, who resided 
with ker many years; and to compensate the poor woman and a 
namcrous family (forher wages were small. indeed), the house 
and grounds were shown to visitors, unknown to the old lady. 
The furniture of the house at Hampton is exactly as it was left 
by Garrick; and, except the curious old china and the paintings, 
worth very little, The chairs, sofas, and chandeliers in the draw- 
ing room (the fashion of the times in which Garrick lived) are 
unworthy a common tavern of the present day, There are seve- 
ral portraits of Mrs. Garrick in different apartments, taken when 
young, which it would seem her appearauce was then extremely 
fascinating ; bat age sadly dilapidates the heman countenance. 
Mis. Garrick’s greatest pride was (when health would permid) in 
Ppromenading her picturesque grounds, and explaining with en- 
thusiastic delight the age and date of each tall tree, planted 
by herself and Mr, Garrick, We believe there is pot another 
instance of a person living to witness so many noble trees grow 
from saplings to complete matarity in the life-time.of the pro- 
prictor and occupant, During the summer months she would 
indulge in an occasional walk on the lawn acd terrace on the 
bank of the Thames, atthe end of which Garrick built the mau- 
soleum for the statae of Sbaskpeare, and the celebrated chair; 
here Mrs. Garrick would sip her tea, and in the society of one 
female or so, recount the pleasares she enjoyed in the same 
place, in the society and conversation of her husband, and their 
noble and learned guests. 


The four celebrated pictares, Scenes from the Brentford Elec- 
tion, and painted by Hogarth, used to be placedin the dining- 
room at Hampton. They were exhibited amongst other paintings 
by Hogarth, at the British Institation a few seasons ago, and 
since that time have been deposited in the hoase at the Adelphi. 
There are many other very valuable pictures, painted by Zofany, 
and all the distinguished artisis of the time, amounting in) the 
whole to nearly 250. These, by Mr. Garrick’s will, are now to 
to be sold, and they will no doubt produce an enormous sum of 
money. 


Notwithstanding Mrs. Garrick’s constant complaint abou‘ 
her poverty, and the narrowness aud inadequacy of her income, 
we understand she has left nearly seventy theusand pounds be- 
hind her. She was arigid Catholic; and when at Hampton, if 
health and the weather permitted, used to attend the chapel at 
Isleworth on a Sunday. It is exceedingly to be regretted that, 
together with the statue by Roubilliac, Garrick did-not at his 
death bequeath, to the Museum the chair made froma_ portion of 
the genuine mulbery-tree plapted by the immortal Poet, aod 
desigaed by his friend Hggarth.—Morning Paper. 


Old Times Renewed, —Mr, John Pitcher, who lately kept the 
Crown Inn, in Hailsham, has this Michaelmas taken a farm in 
the adjooing parish, and hired his servants (as farmers used to 
do as in door servants. The long table is spread in the kitchen, 
with, good farm-houwse provision, and, the master and mistress 
take their'seata at.the head.—Susgex Advertiser, 
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& PEEP AT THE MONFY MARKET; FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE UNINITIATED, 


(Concluded from Page 679.) 


Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Naples.—We class these together, 
becanse the same general rematks apply to each, All being pure des- 
potisms, aud not choosing, for obvious reasons, to let the world know 
the state of their finances, we have no means of learning particalars. It 
is sufficiently notorious, however, to all Europe, that they are exces- 
sively embarrassed and needy. Indeed that would appear clearly 
enough, from the necessity they have felt of making loans during a 
period of universal peace (excepting the Neapolitan affair) for seven 
years. Rassias anqnestionably a conatry of great resources, whose 
revenue most improve with the increase of popnlation and the progress 
of civilization; but thepresent generation of loan-contractors are not 
likely to reap benefit from those circumstances, seeing that the ceuntry 
is constantly exvosed, under a despotism, to be drained by profligate 
wars and court sveophants. - Prussia is chiefly embarrassed by the 
cost of the enormons standing army which (like all other standing armies 
of maguitude)is maintained to prevent a Revolution. We should more 
properly sav to delay; for such is the generalspread of political know- 
ledge, and the universal craving for a liberal constitution, that the 
slightest blow would overtnin the tottering edifice of arbitrary power. 
In the event of a Revointion, reasonable fears may be entertained by the 
lenders of money to the present government, that they would be whelly 
cut off, perhaps as aiders and abetrors of tyranny ; or otherwise, that 
the finances would be found in so dilapidated a condition as to render 
insolvency inevitable. —Anatria is less likely than Prnssia to be soon 
revolutionized, but. from all appearances, it is in g@ eater financial straits 
than even its Holy Allies, and might be reduced to desperate remedies 
in two very probable events—another Italianinsurrection ora war on 
the side of Tarkey. Independently of all this, however, there is a 
damning fact against Anstrian secnritv—its flagrant breach of faith 
towards this country The Vienna Cabinet refuses, not only to repay, 
er even to pay the interest of, —but to recognize a debt of (we believe 
abont) 16 millions, advanced during the fatal war against Napotecn ! 
With that faee etaring bim in the face, it is about as regsonable for a 
capatalists to invest Money in the Anstrian fonds, as fora man im private 
life to discount the bill of common swindler.” - The condition of Naples 
mav be briefly dismissed, that unhappy country being a sort of province 
of the Austrians who are distraining itto @efray the charges of their 
conquest in 1821. The King breaks oaths and e .gagements with as 
much sung-froid as the legs of the patridges he shoots at ; and there is 
every chance of a Revolution, im which case those concerned in the 
Joan, which has been properly catied Anstro Neapolitan, wonld in all 
probabiliry lose their money I oma he arged, acsome set-off to these 
bad prospects, that the Russian. Avstrian, Prossian, and Neavolitan 
Fonds, offer tempting interest. Tris certainty large but vet notse large 
at may be obtained elsewhere. with infirively berrer security, to boot, as 
we shall presenify shew ; and were it even much greater, wouldit be 
worth the imminent ri-k of total loss of canitals 


Denmark. — This country, thongh peaceable, and ander a mild des- 
petism, is by no means free from those seeds of change that abound 
thronghout European society. It lies, however, ont of the way of con 
tinental squabbles ; tor any thing we know to the countrary, its credit is 
good ; and its funds, producing more than 6} per cent offer an elivible 
chavn- i of investment, compared to other legitimate stock. é 








®Since the above was written we see by the papers, that a sort of 
eomposition is said to have been made with Austria, for the discharze 
of Wer debt to England, in virtue of which she is to borrow three millions 
of English capitalists, to pay to the Engli-h Government | The read: 
will judge bow far the matter is mended by this modest wroceeding 
«© This sum (the Traveller oliserves) though three mitilions more than we 
expected, is, we suppose, 13 miliions less than is due to as.” 


¢ It may be asked how, if such are the emba:rassments of the 
continental governments, the great monied mrs. who ae not reckoned 
deficient in sagacity, can be i diuced, in the fii-' instance, to contract 
for loans to those powers? W answer, the specu ation is not so pieat as 
it appears. The very fact of 4 great contractor's taking a loan gives it 
acertain value among the sympathetic dealer, on the Exchange, to 
whom and to the piblic:he se.< it againin sm!l shares, generally at 
stich an advance es affords him alarge profit, The risk then is very 
stnall, and the temptation laree. The danger too is only temporary ; 
for if'the loan prove attractive, the original conteactor may seil it all, if 
he pleases, and day ont hisewo money elsewhere. It would be a plea- 
sant discovery, in case of an Austrian and Prussian bankraptcy, to find 
Or, ——— weil secured ia Spanish or Columbian stock! 
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France.—The security of the French Fandsis eapitel. France is 
now beyond all question the most flourishing country in Europe. The 
Debt is 160,000,0001. towards the reduction of which a real Sivking 
Fand of 1,600,0001. is in active operation. The revenue flourishes on 
the sure basis of moderate taxation; and the expenditure, if not so 
economic as it might be under a constitutional government, is exceed« 
ingly so in reference to past time or neighbouring states. The Debt not 
being the Debt of any faction or party, its security would only be strenge 

‘thened by a Revolntion, which wonld remove the Bourbons, and with 
them the chance of their restoring the ‘* goed oldtimes’”’ of court profli- 
gacy and rnined finances. 


Spain.— Before the Revolution, the finances of Soain were in the 
most deplorable condition imaginable. The public crediter and even the 
army —the “* jast legs” of despotism—went unpaid while the King and 
his favourities pounced upon allthat came into the public treasury. The 
great feature of the new order of things, asit respects the Debt, is the 
Church Reform, which devoted the wealth of the richest ecclesiastical 
establishment in the world to the wants of the nation. Letus then first 
consider the amount of the Debtin reference to this grand resources 
Oar calculations are drawn from official docaments :~— 
The Debt of Spain was fied by the Cortes of 1811, £ 

OF ccgecthennens 140,000,000 
The Commissioners appointed by the Cortes of 1822, have 

found that the deductions from that amount, arising 

from extinguished life ananities, from the cancelling of 

stock held by abolished ecclesiastical eatablishments 

and corporations, and from some other sourees, are 

about 
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91,700,008 
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Leaving the actnal internal Debi® of Spain, part of which 
Gage Ole Seer. tnterwet ... oc. cccnc00e evedweins ene ob 


Tue Charch and other Property aopropriated by the 
Cortes for the extinction of the Debt, has been offici- 
ally estimated as * their lowest value,” at ........+- 

Which, when the property is realized, would leave a 
balance to the nation, after discharging every farthing 
ofdebt ...... $8,080,016 


As far as the sales have hitherto proceeded, however, they have 
prodaced 80 per ceut. abore the official valuation, and it is pot unreasone 
ble to survose, thar as the valuation was made upon a certain scale, a 
similar difference between the estimate and the prodoct may be found 
th onghout the sates ¢ To be within the probability, however, let as 
sunvose the exces. to he only 69 #r cent. That will m-ke the value 
of the national pro ety 1°9.495 099 pounds sterling; which is the 
security fo: a Delt of 48 399.090 poweds. Sothat when the sales are 
completed and the money avpropriate t to the purpose specified, it is 
probable that the aition | treasare of S sain will have a balance in hand 
of avow’ eighty milli ns sterling —a surplus perfectly anpirecedented in 
modern fivancial history.t ; 

We see, by this statement, that the security of Spain excecds that of 
any country in the world, as far asfiuanves go tn vegard to politica 
prospects, we admit at once, that inthe event of the everthow of the 
Constitution, the restorers of Despotism would probasty disown the 
loan< now iv the English market, as “revolutionary " Conseqnently, 
all wh. think that an arbitrary goverameut cay he forced opoo ten mile 
loons of brave people, who baffled Bonararte and 200,090 of his 
vere ans,~and forced upon them too through the agency of soldiers 





* This, however, is excinsive of the old foreign debt and the loans 
contracted since the Revolation, All onder these heads bave heen or 
are abont to be converted into perpetual annuities, to be charged on thea 
Budget of each year, and not to be incinded in the capital of the debt, 
Phese annuities, at 5 per ceat, will amount to about 700,000 pounds 
sterling. 


¢ Since the above estimate was given in the Spanish journals of 86 
per cent, increase in the produce of the sales, it appears likely, that 
under th» present vigirous and honest administration, there willbe a 
still farther increase of 20 percent. making 100 per cent. more than 
the official valaation. 


¢ A Morning Paper, nnrivalled in its farious abase of every vation 
that dares to emancipate itself from slavery, whith is continually calling 
the Spaniards ** Rebels,” Carbonari,” a faction,” &¢. without ‘ever ad- 
ducing a particie of rational objection ngainst the Constitn'ion, or verl- 
tuing the slightest defence of the abolished Despotism. —has been hard 
at work to depress the valwe of Spanish stock, to accomplish which 
end it employs very gross misrepresentations. Among other pertinacious 
absurdities, it insists that the Svanish Debt is 160 millions, instead of 
60; réfusing to take wotice of the large d @uctionus made by the Cortes 
from that amount, because, forsooth, D:. Slop does act approve andwieigs 
not ratify the confiscation of the Charch property? 
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whose hearts are with them, by foreign poteatates withont money ; —ald 3 its independence from 19197, when Saw Mantsw, with an Expedition 


who think such a consummation probable, we say, will have a bad 
opinion of speculation in the constitutional loans, For our parts, we 
deem all such fears idle to the last degree. To us, Spria presents the 
most glorions promise of prosperity on a solid foundation —a government 
raling by Public Opinion, a Legislatare comprising the wisest and most 
patriotic men in the country, a warlike peovle, enjoying the blessings of 
freedom, yet vividly remembering the recent scourge of tyranny. The 
disturbances in the provinces on the northern frontier prove nothing 
against the stability or excellence of the Spanish Constitution. It was 
quite natural, that a Revolution which reseued the peo le at large from 
Oppression and plundering, shonld be offeusive to the oppressors aod 
planderers, and that the latter should make no small strnggle to restore 
the abnses which fed them. This disposition existing on the part of the 
@ispossessed corruptionists, Preneh gold and Uttra intrigaes ov the 
one hand, with the scandaloas inertness and bad faith of several suc- 
cessive Spanish (Whig) Ministries on the other, have produced the in- 
surgent associations of robbers, serviles, and priests, We greatly 
incline to think, however, that these open demonstrations, instead of 
injaring, will, ia the end, strengthen the Constitation. They res-m)le 
these tamours and ulcerations in the haman body, which, however 
grievous and ugly for a time, frequently purify the system be letting ont 
bad blood apd poisonous humours. An avowed enemy is less danger- 
ous than a concealed traitor. The disorders in Spain had the good + ff-ct 
of rousiug the energies of the Spanish People ; the: pseudo-liberal trim. 
mers and place-honters were driven by public indignation frem their 
Pa: and a band of tried patriots called to the ministry, who backed 

the irresistible voice of the people, shew themselves able both to 
controul a perfidious monarch. and to assume a dignified attitude 
towards the malignant Despots of the Holv Alliance. We give the ssid 
despots fail credit for the most esger desire to assail Svain,—bat we 
glery in the conviction of their impotence. While the Bonrbons aré 
trembling for their own existence, conecions of the jost hatred of nine- 
teen-twentieths of the French nation, we laugh to scorn the idea that 
the French armies could either be led to attack the Spanish Constita- 
tipnalists, or indaced to snffer Rnssians er Austrians to march through 
France for the same atrocious purpose. 


North America,—There can be no dispute as to the excellence of the 
fipancial security of the United States. The national debt is a mere 
bagatelle ; the Republic is increasing every month in population and 
resources, while the expenditure is defrayed by duties levied at the 
ports, without any internal taxes whatever. The comfort, indenen- 
dence, and political content of this people, nnder the best Represeota- 
tive System ever yet tried, are unequalled. Yet the American stock 
yielding Six per Cent. is only about 95, while our Three per Cents. are 
at82° 

South America.—Three only of the new-established Reoublics hav. 
ing yet appeared in Europe as borrowers, it is of these alone we have 
here to speak. They are Columbia, Chili, and Pern. The indeper. 
dence of the former has cost about 10 vears’ hard fighting. but itis 
now firmly established, and the Constitution (formed on the model 
of that of the United States) has been long in operation, thongh for 
some years in a limited sphere. This Republic consists of the old Vice- 
royalty of Venezuela and the old kingdom of New Grenada. The in 
habitants of the two provinces had carried on the struggle for indenen. 
dence seperately till1819, when the hero Boxtvar, having pretty well 
cleared Venezuela ofits oppressors, hastened to the deliverance of New 
Grenada ; which was nosooner accomplished than its population at 
their own desire were incorporated with the Venezuelans under the 
title of the Colombian Repnblic. The excellent character of BOLIVAR 
(in particalar his high sense of Constitational propriety, in refasing to 
hold the sipreme civil and military authority at the same time) forms 
an additional guarantee for the stability of this infant state, Its terri- 
tory is extensive and fertile (without inclading the fine province of Quito 
just liberated by the Columbian arms) and contains abont 4 millions of 
inhabitants, with every prospect of a rapid increase, Its entire debt 
does not exceed 2 millions sterling. Its stock bears a large interest, 
bat the low price for it shews bow utterly ignorant our jobbers are of 
its security and resonrces.? 


Cut: is a fertile and ample country, abounding in natural resonr- 
ees, and blessed with perhaps the finest climate in the world. It dates 





® There is one drawback on the inducement for residents in England 
to purchase United States stock; the interest is payable only in Ame. 
rica, Thie renders necessary the expense and trouble ef commission ; 
but commerce has rendered that sort of work emtremely facile and 


cheap ; and after all, what isa trifjing action from the large profit 
ef this species of investment, vis the perfect security it 
affords 
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from Buenos Ayres, eaveted the Royalists, who have since made 
a single attem»t to reduce it ander the Spanish yoke. Worst that 
the stability of a Representa. 


ean be said against Chili is, that it wants 
The office of Supreme 


‘tive Constitatéon, Diegetor: (though now im the 






—_ of a man ——. mg too much like that of 
etator, to render it from factions acconnts 
however annonnce, that this defect will be slabttes by the. ' 
yom aga ofa sag porary “i lee ish of A 
ple. popatation is snpposed to be abant . 5, bat 
can be little doubt, that the tide of Baropegn emigration will, at ue dis-° 
tant period, set in strongly towards the South AméHein*States; which ~ 
possese onth- whole greater natnral ep eae the northern por. 
tion of the New World, The public Debts Oontyof the fate lowns - 
(2 millions), - doe } ‘ 
Peru.— While we would warg ¢apitalists agains faithlessnesy 
of the old despotisms, we would equally condema ragh ¢ in 
species of adventurers who may erect themselves into a‘ nment” jo 
same distracted province of the New World. The : nge jobbers. 


are everinextremes. From excess of timidity regarding the security of 
the now Sonth American States, they pass to excess of confidnee, 

The new Peravian Loan, which came into the market the other day affords 

infinitely wors security than any other American Government. ‘The in. 

denedence of the country iv so far from befng: completed, that the Roy. 

alists army is close to the capital, Lima, in great force. That, however, 

is not the worst. Little dowbt can be félt of the speedy independence of 
‘Pert on Spain; but the real ground of suspicionis, that there is no govern. 

mént justly established by the people. San Maatin has made himself 
Dictator, in disobedience to the Chilian government, of which he was ouly: 
a military sérvaut, an@ in violation of the very principles of inde- 

pendence, which he was sent tosupport. The loan is made ander ‘his 

authority, and partakes of course the ‘insecurity of bis power—to-say no- 

thing of the chance of Royalist success, 


From this general sketch, the Reader will perceive that the con. 
fidence of the Stack»jobbing gentry is bestowed, with little excep. 
tion, in an inverse ratio to the dictates of common sagacity and 
pradence. In proportion at a eountiy is loaded with Debt, aod 
abounds in the elements of disorder, do these specnlators seem (to 
walue ts financial secarity. Thos the government stuck of Great 
Britain—whese. Debt is far greater than the Natiogal Debts of all 
other countries pnt together, and the bulk of whose population is 
decidedly twe most wretched-in Burope—ia so by these dabbiers, 
that they invest in it at little more than-halfthe rate of interest that 
may be obtained in the funds of countries with trifling debts and vast 
resources. There may be differences of opinion respecting the com- 
“parative stability of certain European governments, Some may doubt 
thestrength of the Spavish Constitution, others may put faith in the 
faithless tyrants of the Contiuveat. We will give up alldispated points ; 
and simply ask, bow any man of commou seuse can lay out his capital 
io the Euglish funds at 3 percent. while hecan get more than 6 in 
the United States’, above & in the French, and more than6 in the Co. 
lumbian ? That thousands should do so, is a riddle which can only be 
solved in the way we have pointed ont. The speculators io the money. 
market are entirely wrapped upinthe petty details of jobbing, and every 
thing ig done by an infections panic or excitement, communicated fiom 
one to the other. Can the following fact be accounted for on’ any: other 
supposition? There is now a difference of about of 10 per cent. bes 
tween the Old Spanish Bonds and the New, the former selling for 8@, 
the latter for70. These two kinds of stock bear the same interest and » 
depend on the same security, being beth loans made by Constitational 
Spain ; the only real difference is in favour of the New, which are pay- 

_ able in pounds sterling at a London bankers’, while the Old are paid 
only in dollars at Madrid and yet the eld fetch 10 per cent. higher price t 
The only pretence assigned forthis diff-rence is that the Oid are more 
marketable on the Continent ! So completely are the jobbers the creae 
tures of infection, thatthey catch their opinions, not only from their 
brethren at home bat from the “* bulls and bears” of Paris and Vienna, 
There are however some exceptions to this general infatuation ; and a 
very strikivg one was noticed in the paper not long ago. Ata time 
when the Vevezuelan Patriots had sustained some reverses 1001. of their 
Ten per Cent stock conld be bought for as small a som as @ pennds, 
Qne individnal, who had faith in the eventnal success of —n unanimons 
people fighting for liberty against a power so distracted as Spain, bought 

‘largely at this favourable ju neture :—The stock rose greatly in price; 
and he sold out at a profit of 45,0001, 


If we are not mistaken, however, public attention begins to turn tow. 
ards the foreign funds; and Spanish and Colombian stock is accordingly 
increasing iu estimation. Weare covfident, that it only requires that 

‘own capitalists should exercise their common sense om the subject, te, 
produce a compiste ‘Revplution ia the proceedings of the steckrmarket, i 
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tion of this statement ; but in the CmpnicLs foemrest appeared the | 
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Baron de Las Cases’ ows account of the matter, says,— 

‘+ Oa Tuesday I met Major-General Sir H»dson Lowe, in Padding- 
tom Green, as he was abont toenter ahackuey-coah, when an altercation 
ensned, during which f strack bim across the shoulders with a horse- 
whip which I jo my band. ’ 


‘ Having thes chastised him, I instantly presented my card, bat | 


he thoneht fis to throw, it away, without deigning to read it, Upon 

this I tendesed him @ second address, and afterwards a third, all of which 

he ip ike manner duew away. His servant maid, however, who had by. 
this time come out of the honse picked up my cards, sud carried them 

into his residauce, when the hackney.coach drove off, and J proceeded on 

my way.” 

The Baron proceeds to give an acconnt of the gross insults and ill. 
treatment he and his aged father received at St. Helena from Sir. Hud. 
sen (see Mr..Q Meara’s iuvalnable book). With great manliness he 
avows, that ‘ the sole object.of his vi-ute England was to compel Sir 
H Lowe to afford satisfaction for his wrongs.” The Baron concindes, 
by remarking, ‘that a son who vindicates the cause of an aged, sick, 
and honoured father, ouly fulfils a most sacred duty imposed upoa him, 
and inso acting pursues the path of houour audof rectitude.” And 
who will not agree with him ? 


No wonder a certain Military Clnb would not admit a * cf devant 
Colonial Governor” lately! Thomas Moore's happy kit at the Liliputi- 
au soul will gow be remembered with double zest— 


Sir Hadson Lowe, Sir Hudson Low, 
By name, and ah! by nature sof 


The Cavater of last night. published the following connterstatement. 
The laboured attempt to make ont that the magnanimous Sir Hodson 
had not thé slightest saspicion who his assailant was, the pitiful pretente 
of his having “ flung back the card without looking at it,” and the gentees 
insinnatiorié about the young man’s living at the “ Dog Tavern” and be - 
ing“! no gentleman,” form an amusing betrayal of the real feelings of 
the gallant Lieutenant-General ;— 


« About nine o'clock on Tuesday morning Jast, Sir Hudson Lowe 
had ordered a hackney chaise to the door of a house in Paddington-green, 
and was on the.point of entering it, when he was rudely ran against, by 
ayoung person of slight, short stature, and mean appearance, who 
instead of, manifesting any concern at what occurred, exclaimed, in a 
foreign accent, ** What do yon meau, Sir, by insulting me 2” Or, “do 
yeu mean to insult me?” ‘Insult you!” Sir H, Lowe replied, 
«Why, youran directly up against met” . The young person persisting, 
however, to talk in the same strange manner, as if hardly in his right 
senses, Sir Hudson Lowe, without farther regarding him, proceeded to 
step into the carriage, when Be felt that a stroke had been made at him 
with a small whip by the young man, who instantly withdrew oat of his 
reach. —Sit H. Lowe, having on umbgella in his hand, turned round aud 
parsaed him, with the intention of striking him with it, when a second 
person, apparently an Englishman, aod a bystander, suddenly sprung 
forward between Sir H, Lowe and the young man, aod forcibly pre- 
vented it. 

“Sir H. Lowe finding himself thus opposed, retarned to the carriage, 
and was in the actof getting intoit, whenthe young peson came for. 
ward, with a card in his hand, and Sir H. Lowe taking no notice of him, 
the card was thown into the carriage, and instantly flnng back wiihoat 
Deing even looked at, Sir H. Lowe had not, at this time,the slightest know- 
Jedge or suspicion who the young mas was, and could not conceive bim 
to be a gentleman. 

‘On his return to the honse some time after, Sir H. Lowe found 
that two cards had been picked up in front of the door, and onthem was 
written the mame of Baron E. de las Cases, Dog Tavern, Holyweil- 
street. This young man had left St. Helena, a mere boy, between five 
and six years before, aud was aot in the least degree recognisable by Sir 
H., Lowe. 

‘*Ttwas afterwards ascertained that poth the young man and the 
person who had icterposed to protect him, had been lying in wait near 
the door for some tiave previousiy, and even cailed the preceding day 
at the bause to enquire for Sir H. Lowe, refusing however fo leave their 
RAMs. 
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: “ Sir Hudson Lowe, now feeling it had been a premiditated attack 


a 


upon him, arising out of the performance of his public duties — viewing 
, also the treacherous manner in which he had been assailed, without apy 
previous netice being given of the name, qiality, of motives of the ag- 
greasors —and having nd to believe the whole to be the effect of 
an uspriocipled combination, made aa immediate communication on 
the subject to Government, and to the proper legal authorities, which’ 
led to a warrant being issued for the apprehension of the young Las Cases, 
» who has since disappeared.” 


Sit Robert Wilson & the Cimes Newspaper. 


To the Electors of Southwark. 

London, Oct. 26, 1822, 

‘* My removal from Paris and France by a peremptory 
* (and in the opinion of the best French lawyers, as well as of the late. 
uke of Richelieu, when Prime Miuister), unconstitutional exercise of 

" power, mustibe a circumstance to engage your attention, aad I feel it te 
be a duty to afford you every possible, as well as the earliest explauation, 
“ On the receipt of the erder, 1 appliedthrough the proper official 
channel, for communication of the motives which had determined the 
French Governmént to adopt the measure. No written answer could be 





Gentiemen, 
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obtained, but I received a vetbal assurance, ‘‘That the measure was not 
accusatory, but one which was rendered necessary in my own interest, as 
well as that of the Preach Government, by my political position, which’ 
made me in spite of myself (matgre mot) a foyer or raliying poiot for the 
opponents of the French Government to gather round, aud under the 
shelter of it to circulate their opinions.” 


‘* T shall, Gentlemen, only remark upon this declaration, which I 
have given as accurately as memory could serve, that if the temporary 
residence of an individual in France, violating no law, but possessing the 
most honourable fiiendships, aud a distinguished portion of public farour, 
for his praved abhorrence of the vindictive systems of Government, and 
undisguised attachment to the rights and liberties of independent nations — 
be incompatible with the safety or repose of the existing French Govern. 
ment, itis not, and E trast I may szy it without presumption, for you to 
fee) hymiliation on finding that your Representative is the individaal so 
proscribed, I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

¢ * Your most obedient Servant, 
“ ROBERT WILSON.» 

The public will know from this what to think of the abuse heaped 
on this Gallant Officer, in the Times of Wednesday last. As the Tames 
would seem to be on a footing of intimacy with the French Government, 
and. to speak with something like official anthority, we supposed that a 
regular commanication had been made to that Jopruay of the weighty 
reasons which induced the Bourbon Ministers to order his instant depar. 
ture from Paris. When we heard the message requesting a little delay, 
on account of the inconvenience of a sudden removal to Lady Wilson, 
and offering to take an agent of the pelice to attend him during lis stay, 
politely termed ‘* stuf” by the Times, we imagined, at all events, that it 
knew the French Ministry had something more than a sic vole to urge. It 
reads Sir Robert Wilson a very edifying lecture on his former demerits 
aud the merits of the Bourbons. 


: * Sir Robert Wilson will be pleased to recollect that he has already 


been convicted of a breach of the Laws of France, and that he therefore 
does not appear in that country as a person wholly exempt from just and 
legitimate suspicion, He was subjected to a prosecution—was convicted 
—and received a sentence ef so gentle a nature, as onght, at least, to 
prevent him from insulting that Government, by which he has been so 
benignly treated : and we do hope, if he weighs these things duly, he will 
acknowledge that personally, he has great reason to be grateful to the 
Bourbons.” 


Bat we find that there was not even the shadow of a pretent for 
this grataitous attack of our gallant countryman, affurded by any part of 
his conduct, Grateful, indeed!—A heavy debt of. gratitude he, ne 
doubt, owes them ?— He owes them an imprisonment of some months ia 
a Paris dangeon, and the most spiteful treatment both before and after the 
trial, for an act which was warmly applauded from one end of Eu 
to the other, andthe account of which will altogether form one of the 
most jnteresting chapters jn Modern History —Grateful? The Sovere 
eign of France, who must go soon appear before his Maker to render am 
accqynt of his actions, onght, if his heart is not wholly calions, to fall 
} down on his knees and offer np fervent thanks to heaven that Sir Row 
bert Wilson and his generous associates freed him from the reproach of 
shedding the blood of a brave and amiable man: (whom he has since 
found himself obliged to pardon), and thereby diminished his debt of ing 
} Recent blood. Hemay live long enongh to ‘wish that his hand might 

again have been arrested, when nplifted tovetrike the victim. Sir 





bert Wilson and his generons companions suffered (boldly asserting thei 


$ innocence throughout) all the penalties whieb the French Governme’ 
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dared to inflict, in defiance of public opinioa ; and now, when even that 
Goverument has formally annulled the sentence agaiust the rescued 
Lavalette, the Times Newspaper comes forward to tell himhe has 
* great reason” to be grateful (o the Bourbous! See now to what all this 
tends: — 

* We do not expect a man to change his principles because he has 
been kindly treated by a triumphant adversary into whose hands he had 
fellen; but we do maintain that the clemency thus experienced should 
deter from need/css provocation —should saspend gratuitous hostilities, in a 
case where the person saved has no natural or vational motive for fresh 
interference.” 

I Sir Robert Wilson had been detected, in a plot to overthrow the 
French Government, and ordered to quit Paris in consequence, it would 
only warrant language like this ; but what isthe fact? Sir R. Wilson 
was residing at Paris with his lady, closely watched py the police agents 
He does not complain of this ; he lets the authorities know he’is aware of 
it, and even offers to allow a mouchard to attend ali his motions, in order 
to shew that he is engaged in no bostile or illegal projects. This is not 
sufficient, however, for the malignant Ultras; and he is ordered to quit 
Paris in so many hours, no regard being paid to Lady Wilson’s iiluess. 
The Bourbons had nothing to allege, except their own brutal and arbi- 
trary will, What the Ulira Ministers of Louis did not venture to assert, 
however, the Times, with all this parade about candour and wretched af- 
fectation of charity, basely insinuates ; leaving its readers to suppose that 
it knows something against Sir Robert, and coolly assuming that he is 
Wrong, and the oppressors right. The Courier itself is modest compar- 
ed with this, and prefers silence to putting forth snch illiberal beggings 
of the question against the weaker, and not even accused party. We 
quote one more sentence — 

** We aver further, that the lenity of the Freach Government shewn 
to Sir Robert Wilson, has been too useful to that Government itself to 
be speedily relinquished. We therefore look for the humane treatment 
of our countrymen, ‘or the best of all reasons—because we have known 
them humanely treated.” , 

Humanely treated! A pretty thing for a London Journalist to say, 
jost when an Englishman has been seized, thrown into a filthy prison, 
aod kept in solitary confinement, because the French Goverrment sus- 
pected that he was the bearer of letiers which they further suspected 
might contain the secrets of the Opposition! So mach for the pnre ean. 
Gour and lofty moderation of the “* Leading Journal of Europe.” —~ orn. 


ing Chronicle, is 
€he Navyp. 


(From the Morning Chronicle-) 


On looking at the Navy List just published, we were struck not only 
@ith the andne proportion of the relations of the Nobility who at pre- 
sent honoar that tist with their name, but alse with the very great aum- 
ber of Officers it contains. Weasures were taken not jong ago to provide 
for the dead weight of the Pension List, and when our mercantile men 
are caled onto coutribute such large sums iv pensions and pay, they 
may weil feel dtissatirfied th it their remaing property is exposed, as it is 
at present. The Admiraity seem intent on nothing but how to angment 
their influence hy increasing the number of their dependents. We have 
made some inquiries into the relative past and present proportions of offi- 
cérs to seamen, the resultof which we shall now snhjoin. The numbers 
for the year 1794 are taken from Mr Jamvs’s valuable Naval History; 
the other numbers from the Navy Lists for the respective years, and from 
the Parliamentary Papers. Acimirals, Captains and Lieutenants only 
are mentioned, because they are more immediately under the patronis- 
ing care of the Admiraity. The year 1912 also is chosen fer one of the 
peiats ef comparison, becanse more seamen were voted by Parliament 
fu that than in any subseqnent year; and, indeed iu any antecedent 
yearescept IS1L- The immense fleet required to oppose the anited na- 
vies of Europe had become tess aecessary ; and, though our extravagant 
enlers pat merely acheck onits increase, a provideut Ministry might 
and would bave dishanded a large part of it. 
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\Of Seamen|f Admi of of of Total Num 
Years} voted by jrals of atl)Post Cap Wenseand Lieute- |her of these 

Parliament| classes tains ers. nants. Officers. 
—_—— Ye _ 
4794 72.885 65 276 167 1382 1901 
12 113,690 180 798 595 3227 4700 
1619 14,000 176 865 781 3911 5733 
822 | 14 000 201 810 817 3738 5566 




















In 1794, therefore, the total number of Officers in all these classes 
Was 19ul, on, there was one Officer to every 38 seamen and one-third ; 
fo 1¢12, however, the total of 4.700 gives one Officer to every 28 sea- 
men and one-forth. Between 1794 therefore and 1812, the Officers had 
Bees increzsed in proportion te the seamen fally one third; or the 
Admirals and Captains compared with the caumber of seamen, voted 
at the two periods, had been donbled at the latter, the Comman.- 
ders more than deublsd, and the Ligutenants iacrcascd neatly onc, 
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thied. Had the Officers become less efficent in proportion to the 
men that mre were required? Or were eat muiyo vetes mauiged 
in the last American war tnau in 1794¢ Tie (doe Wewrees giree 
but a very iucomplete view of thé inciease, ereu ui (Ue em Casse® 
of Officers it inclades; because writ alt Use ruperanundted etre. ine 
of those provided for'by civil employments —-ate aut moc uitretds aol 
they amouut in every clas to a cousideravic uumpes AL he mae Line 
also, every other class of Officers was incieast i. Titus tte sumbes of 
Marine Officers, in proportion to the men, has Uren veariy Gouge since 
1795. Adding to those stated in the table, the Masters, ‘ne Matine O@- 
cers, the Medical Officers, aud the Pursers, the Whoie namber af petsous 
entitled to half pay or pensious, did Hof auiowuy tu I€ss uw D812 (hau B194— 


Many important victories have beeu gained both by fgets andarmics 
less uumerous than the officers alone ot our navy, and yet it Could aot, 
or did wot, save as from acknowledging the! supesbrity gt the‘Ameris 
cans, and does not now protect our trade. 


But, if improvidence and abiise of patronage were both gieat up 
to the time that our fleet went on increasing, what sail we say io the 
increase of officets which has since takén piace? We cannot ake any 
comparison between the numbér of stamen employed at preseui, aud 
the aumber of officers, except that the latter aré @ most ad numerous ag 
the former, but we can compare them with thems: es a a turmer peitod, 
Thus, in 1819, sevew years after the disbancing or iessenivg tue num. 
ber @f our seamen began, the’ number ot offivers of (ue .our Classes auiy, 
iw the table, had been augmented by 1033, and ihe whvie sinnoet of 
officers entitled to bali-pay io that year was not iess uau 9800. Ly 
the nave list, just pablished, from which the accouul (or 1544 w takeny 
it appears that the whole oamver is somewnat tess tat ia BIO, VU 
the diminution is principaliy mthe numuer of Lieutewauiss ware cue 
Admirals and Commanders have been augmented. Eveu siuce 13.9 
therefore the burthen of the haif-pay tisi caunot bave decieased, ‘Tae 
nutmber of midshipmen emploved, for 14,000 men cau scarcely supply we 
vacancies occasioned by veaths, or We shoutd probably sill: go ou auge 
menting even the whule number of officers, Tweaty five adaniais 
added 10 twoyears, and dutiug 4 petiod of profonud peace, ca: susive 
alsu of those who have died ia the interim, may well Moke ihe isa paye 
ers ask if there isto be no stop, bat theit utter imporrtinumens, to ihe 
increase of the tax eaters? This is however oniy a smali specimen o1 the 
manuverin which the coufideace of the peopl: in the goverument ts abs 
us d,iu this one small corner of our immenose naval estavlishments, 
Bot itis beyond even Mr. Hume's powers to pry into every corer of the 
Augwan sty of patronage and corruption, To the public, the party ine 
terested, the task must be Tert. 

Asto the sort of persons whe mow crowd the navy list, it is quite 
onnecessary to say any thing against a certain class of deciaimers, who ow 
the present occasion are likely to talk of proper rewards bestowed on the 
gallant and meritorious defenders of the country. Ail this is fudge and 
cant. The gre.ter part of the officers, hive Bot beeu employed except 
for a few days or months to make them fall within the regniativns for 
further promotion during these ten yeats. And what claim my Lord 
This, or the Honourebie Mr. That, bas on a yearly peusion from the gos 
vernment, except the parliamentary influence of tus papa, wowid puzzle 
any sailor to determine. Bat itmay be said that all these officers are 
necessary to organise a fleet in case of war, aud that tosccure their sere 
vices when the hour of danger comes, they must be previousiy engaged 
But the question is not concerning the asefulaess of some brave and skile 
fal officers, but concerning the number we have at present to pay, Our 
Navy was not sufficient in the number of officers before the begwning of 
the war in 1793. Atevery subsequent period they were 50 mumerous 
that many of them continually tried in vain to procure active employ 
ment, and never were the haif of the admirals, or above two-thirds of the 
Captains, serving at the same time, oreven wished to serve, Even 
when 113,600 seamen were voted by Parliament, and onr Avets were 
more numerous than the combined navies of Europe, when we were not 
merely ableto protect our owa shores and trade, bat seut oar ships to 
capture foreign places, and to carry on an offeusive war in all parts of 
the world, even then the officers were su numerous that they continualy 
besieged the Admiralty begging for employment as a faveur, Is it to be 
expecied that we are again to have the combined navieg of Europe te 
contend against? Certainly not; on this showing then the number of of« 
ficers we possessed in 1812 would be far more than deficient for all rati« 
onal purposes, But they are now more aumerous thania 1812 by onee 
fifth. So that there is enough of them fortwo such Davies as the country 
is likely to require. Those persons who defend our vreseat establishe 
ment therefore must surély expect fleets of foreign ships t» drop down 
from the clouds. The truth however is that these officess are not want 
ed, but a namber of the younger brothers and sons of the nobility aod gens 
try have been in want of a genteel occupation, an elegant dress, and a 
pension from the country. have so clicked up ‘all the avenues 

referment, that at the begianing of another war, there will be no 
bitity of rewa’ seamen whe distinguish them elves ¢ there will 
be no stimutlas' to’ a, and the davy, like other valaable in 
bloated by patronage and diseased by political corraption, will oaly serve 
to rnin the country it wasintended to defend, and which it was once 
the proudest ormament, ‘ 
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We have decided. 
We! : 
The Ten in Conncil.—Lorp Byron. 
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ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF POLITICAL WRITING, 





Flavius. What will this come to?—Timon or AtHens. 





It is our firm belief that there has arisen and flourished, within the 
last two or three years, a system of political writing atterly disgraceful 
in itself, and pregnant in its consequences with infinite and incalculable 
mischief. It must play havoe with the repose of individnals, the well- 
being of society, and the general interests and character of the country, 
Sneh is the leading proposition, which appears to us certain and de- 
monstrable, and with regard to which we are most anxions to impress 
onr own conviction npouthe minds and hearts of onr readers, For, 
satisfied as we are of its truth, and feeling, as we do, its almost awfal 
importance, it would ill become ns, in the character which we have as- 
sumed, to neglect entering onr public protest in the face of the nation, 
It would ill become us to be diverted from‘’a task, which does not so 
much present itself tous, as force itself npon us, by any motives of 
interest or apprehension. To content ourselves with silent passive in- 
dignation would be a mean and pitiful desertion of our duty. Our 
pledge, too, has been already given; this system we have promised to de- 
nounce,—to expose, —if it be possibie, to destroy: and that promise we 
now hasten to redeem, 


Our object, we are aware, cannot ve accomplished by general as- 
sertious; or indiscriminate and sweeping abuse. The present inqniry 
will, probably, demand more space, than we can usually devote to the 
consideration of a single topic.’ We have, therefore, broken it into the 
four following divisions; which may serve as resting places for the lazy, 
and have, at least, the appearance of regularity for the methodical, 

The First Division will contain an exposition of the whole system: 

The Second, some particular strictures on that notorious paper 
which has pursued it with most emolument and success. 

The Third, a few words of advice to the supporters and enconragers 
of snch papers, either by writing or purchasing, by literary or pecaniary 
contribuuions. 

The Fourth, three or four concluding remarks by way of inference 
and deduction. 

ON THE GENERAL SYSTEM. 

The system may be defined generally to be a plan organised, arrange 
ed, and “all compact,” for the purposetof attacking private character 
throngh the medium of the press; and of fillimg the columns of pub- 
lic journdls with slander iostead of argumeut, calumny instead of dis- 
cussion. 


Shall ‘we be expected to demonstrate the truth of this definition? 
It would be idle to corroborate by proofs, what is evident of itself. We 
refer to the pages of **BLackwoop’s MaGazine,” tothe “ Jonn Butt,” 
‘““ Tae Beacon,” “Tae GLascow SentineL,” “Tae EpinBurGH Cor- 
REsPONDENT;” and again, to wiggish and radical papers, which are at 
once too numerous and too obscure for mention; we refer to the late 
duels in Eogland and Scotland ; to the public trials; to the debates iw 
Parliament; to the confessions of the parties themselves, who only 
attempt to pailiate what they dare not deny, 


To prevent misconception, we shall here, at the outest of our inves- 
tigation, repeat our former opinion, that the castigation of individuals 
often becomes a daty imperative upon political writers, and more parti- 
cularly upon the censors and supervisors of literature. .In many cases 
personality is not merely defensible, but laudable ; not merely justifiable, 
but necessary. We freely offer this concession; aud our opponents are 
at full liberty to take any advantage which they can of it. We agree on 
the Whole with Janius and Pope, whes the former says ‘* Measures and 
not men is the common cant of affected moderation, a base counterfeit 
language, fabricated by knaves, aud made current among fools. Such 
géulle censure is not fitted to the present degenerate state of society. 
What does it avail to expose absurd coutrivauce, or pernicious tendency 
of measures, if the man who advises, or executes, shall be suffered 
not only to éscape with impunity, but evento preserve his power ?’’— 
and the latter, ** to reform and uot to chastise, Lam afraid, is impossible ; 
and that the ‘best precepts, as wellas the best laws, would prove of 
ama)! use, if there were no examples to enforce them, To attack vices 
in the abstract, withont touching persons, may be safe fighting indeed ; 
but it is fighting with shadows.” Such most assuredly sball mever be 
our method of fighting, When we bear a man entirely disapprove of all 
ersouality, we immediately suspect either his honesty, or his courage. 
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It is to be feared, that in this world we mnst always be content to make 
enemies if we would do good. As long as actions are perpetrated by men, 
to condemn the former, and leave the letter unassailed, to pour forth the 
phial of onr wrath upon the crime and not the calprit, the delinquency and 
not the delinquent, must always have the appearance of a wish at once 
to strike the blow, andto avoidthe consequences. In order to put a 
stop to the offence, itis necessary to awe, and shame, and punish, the 
offender. 


It has often been the business of good citizens, either by their 
writings, or their political conduct to drag public criminals to the 
bar of public justice. We admire the worthies of past times, who have 
stood forward at therisk of their lives and fortunes, against corruption, 
its patrons, andits tools, When Cicero declaims in langnage almost 
superhuman against Antony, or Catiline, or Verres ; or when Demosthe- 
nes darts the lightening of his eloquence against Philip and his intrigues ; 
or against the hireling orators of Athens, who were alarmed by the pow- 
er, or bribed, by the gold, of the Mecedonian; we catch contagion of 
their noble anger, and burn with the same honest detestation of extortion, 
and dishonesty, and treason. Nor are these feelings weakened, when 
we find the fire of their oratory lighted by the torch of personal indig- 
mation and contempt. When again we behold the true patriots of modern 
days involve themselves in trouble and peril by impeaching the most pow. 
erful domestic enemies oftheir country, we honoar their motives, we kin. 
dle with their spirit, we almost adore their self-devotion. 


Bat very different in its origin and its end, is the personality of 
which we now complain. And the same reasons which may induce as to 
applaud it, when it is rendered necessary by the circumstances of the 
case, and dictated by a stern sense of public duty, must compell us to dis. 
countenance and scorn it, when it has its impare and filthy source in wane 
ton malevolence, or greediness of gain. If, indeed, personal inveetive, 
is then only allowable, when it tends to some great and worthy aim, 
which cannot be attained withont its nse, how mast every honest man 
despise and abhor it, when the object which it has in view is as illi- 
beral and mean, as the terms whichit employs are intemperate and dise 
gusting! 

There is, in fact, something original in the baseness of the present 
system. Itis of blackness hitherto undiscovered. The “ vigri succus 
loliginis” was never before of so deep a dve. In all free states, it 
is true, political animosities have been carried on with little reci« 
procity of forbearance, or attention to decorum. But the worst traits, 
by which former periods were deshononred, are the perfection of 
grace, and comeliness, and manly beauty, when compared with the 
vile featares, which are supposed to dignify and adorn the literature 
of thts enlightened age, Let us look for a moment at afew of the dis« 
graceful peculiarities, Itis a picture, from the contemplation of which 
we shonld revolt with the shudder of aversion, if it were not indispen- 
sable and imperative upon us to expose it in its naked deformity to the 
public eye. 

We will turn, in the first place, to history, Bat history can present 
to us nothing of equal turpitade. What was the rapp'nala of Athens to 
the licentiousness of the British press? For some short space indeed a 
parallel may be drawn. The orators of the Athenian democracy, like the 
present political writers, threw about them the most vitaperative and op. 
probrious epithets. They heaped abuse upon the public conduct and 
private character of each other with the most prodigal profusion, Nor 
were they content with attacking the lives and persons to their rivals, 
but extended their acrimonious strictures to their families, their ances. 
tors, and their connexions. So far, we confess, Demosthenes, and 
FEschines, and Lysias, had no superiority over our anonymous scribblers 
of the nineteenth ceutury. They used words and phrases, herhaps, 
which would wot be tolerated even at the present moment ; and indulg- 
ed themselves in appellations, which, according to our modern notions 
of courtes¢ and honour, mast have led to daily duels, and thus been soon 


stopped in one way or the other, But the paralled euds here. Demos. 
thenes, and Aischines, and Lysias, did not stabia the dark, What they 
spoke, of was spoken in public; and the speaker was known. A man 


had then to encounter an open enemy, not to tremble at the dagger of 
a lurking assassin. There animosity was excited against one, not sus- 
picion of all. The waters of social life were rot poisoned with distrust. 
The accusations, too, which were urged by a vehement orator before an 
assembly of the people, if false, might be refuted ; if base and calumni- 
ous, might be held forth at once intheir contempt and reprobation, 
They bad no time to do their work of moral murder, before they could be 
detected and exposed. Moreover, the rival demagogues fought with 
equal arms. The weapons which they yielded, could be employed 
against themselves.. The immense power of the press was not put into 
action against a man who had no such instruments at his command, aod 
whose only crime was a difference of political opinions, But the present 
practice is neither more nor less than rashing with a loaded pistol upon 
a person, who is either totally defenceless, or furnished only with a stick, 
This system, therefore, can find no excuse in the thost outrageous dis- 
putes of the Athenian orators. Tue cases are wholly different, There 
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the persou attacked, knew and saw his antagonist ; here is foe his anony- 
mous and concealed ; there the contest, however fierce and violent, was 
fair and opén; it was man to man, demagogue against demagogue ; here 
it is, almost alWays, wneqital and dishonourable ; the most disgraceful 
advantages are taken; a man is assaulted unawares and from an ambush. 
All these remarks may be applied to the Roman Republic as well as the 
Athenian democracy. 


It wonld be idle to hunt for examples under the Roman Empire, or 
ip any state of modern Europe, where the freedom of thinking, speaking, 
or writing, is at all restrained, Private libels can only spriag from the 
abuseof liberty, Letas turn our attention then to the annals of our 
own country. Still we must look in vain for a perfect prototype of the 
existing system. Junius himselfis not aninstance in point. We can 
have no iotention todefend the character or tenets of that too celebrat- 
ed writer: we are not so dazzled by the splendour of his acquirements, 
or the brilliancy of his style, as tobe blind to that moral infamy, 
which anch qualifications can serve only to irradiate; we cannot for- 
get our detestation of hiseconduct iu onr admiration of his abilities, 
Bot Junius mast not be degraded by a comparison with the paltry 
miscroants who defame private individuals from malignant or mer- 
cenary motives. Janius derived no emolument from his labours ; 
he unfolded constitutional principles, and reverenced the noble in- 
heritance of freedom and established government which lias been deli- 
vered down to as by our forefathers; he took political grounds, and 
argued questions of high, general, unfading, interest; public men and 
public measures were the objects of his terrible castigations ; he scora- 
ed, except in very few instances, to aim his deadly shafts against the 
bosom of domestic life. He could not descend to such practices; if he 
had little victne or integrity to stand in his way, there was a sufficient 
obstacle in his pride. 


Mr. Wilkes is another political writer of the same period. But 


Mr. Wilkes, however false might be his pretensions to patriotism, how-: 


ever great his publie and private errors, was at leasta mah of honour 
aud of spirit. He made personal attacks on his own personal respon- 
sibility. His name was not affixed to his writings, but his concern in 
them was universally understood ; and lie never denied satisfaction to 
any individual, who had a right to demand it. What he had done, or 
writtea, he was incapable of disowning ; and when he had committed 
an offence he suffered the consequences, 


If we divert our thoughts for a moment from politics to poetry, we 
can discover nothing parallel to the system which we are deprecating 
in the most unsparing satirists of ancient or modern times. Juvensl, 
and Persius, Beileau, Pope, Churchill, or Byron, besides being men 

On whom the public gaze 
Is fixed for ever to detract or praise, 

were either actwated by the love of virtne, and lashed the vices and 
corruption, the follies and venality, of the age from disinterested and 
honourable motives ; or they broke upon the wheel only the enviow 
seribblers, from whom they had long endured insalt and provocatio 
They consecrated their enemies to eternal ridicale and opprobriwm ra- 
ther in the spirit of retaliation and retributive justice, than of gratuitous 
malice and wanton cruelty. There are, doubtless, few things so detest- 
able as anonymous lampoons ia verse: nor have we the sightest wish 
te shelter their authors from one iota of the contempt and hatred, which 
is their portion in ail reputabe society. But, even on the supposition 
that they have no private wrongs to avenge, that they inflict their 
wounds withont caase as without mercy, that their conduct is altoge- 
ther incapable of jastification or defence, at worst they are solitary indi- 
viduals acting according to their own caprice, without concert or com- 
bination. 

Still, therefore, on whatever side we tura our view, this examplary 
system, by which a number of men are joined together for the pnrpose 
of diffusing calomoy and slander by means of the public press, may lay 
full claim to unrivalled barbarity and unexampled profligacy, Iu these 
noble attributes, 2 


None but itself can be its parallel. 


We are little given to flattery : but this is 2 compliment which can- 
not, in jastice, be withheld. There is no servile imitation of any exist- 
ing model: the pheenix of all schemes for destroying peace, and defam- 
ing reputations, soars, by its own nnassisted efforts, far above the flight 
of all former atrocity. Now, althongh precedents are no excuse for 
guilt; althongh previous examples cannot alter the nature,or mitigate 
the pnnishment, of present evormities ; it may surely be urged in aggra- 
vation, when any existing system stands, like Confneius, “* superior and 
alone.”’ that all former instances of political depravity have fallen short 
of its heinousness and extent. 


But there are some other pecaliarities equally novel, admirable, 
and extraordinary. We consider ourselves bonnd to notice, in the first 
instance, the extravagant pretension, which bas been asserted with un- 
blushing effrontery by the guiltiest and most despicable journals ;—that 
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it has been, and must ever be, their object to sappert the Government, 
to maintain order, te preserve the decencies of society, to promote the 
interests of morality and religion. For our own parts, however, We are 
perfectly at a loss ta conceive, how the Government can be supported 
by a violation of the laws ; how order can be maintained by engendering 
confasion and bloodshed ; how the decencies of society are to be pre- 
served by perverting what is most honourable, and profaning what is 
most sacred, in life; how the interests of morality can be promoted, or 
the meek spirit of Christianity incnicated, by fomenting the vilest feel- 
ings; and inflaming the worst passions of human nature. Cam these 
things be effected in the same manner, as the Spartans were warned 
against drunkenness by the exhibition of a reeling Helot? Was 
there ever a pretension at once mere shameless and more Indicrous ? 
Yet the pretension has been made; and, what is infiuiteily more 
atrange, many well-disposed persons have been its dupes, The infam- 
ous practices, which we have jost ennmerated, have been left, as they 
ought naturally to be left, until within the last few years, to the wretch- 
ed enemies of ancient institutions, to the hungry conspirators against 
the public peace. Had it been stillso, we should have snffered the 
stytem and its abettors to remain in that obscure oblivion, which has 
so long shielded while it enveloped them, But when the empolyers of 
sach disgracefal machinations exhibit themselves asthe advocates of 
regular anthority, the champions of the establishments in Church and 
State ; we feel ithigh time to stand forward, and prevent them, as far 
as lies in our power, from injuring and disgracing a good cause. We 
doubt mach, whether they can advance the interests of Toryism; but we 
are sure, that their only effect upon the Government must be to weak. 
enits strength, and endanger its security. Well might a Minister 
exclaim on anch an aceasion, “ I can defend myself from my enemies, 
bat heaven defend me from my friends’”’ A Government, like that of 
Great Britaiv, firm in teclf,  ponderibns librata suis,” requires not such 
assistance for its sup ccit any Government, which does require. it, 
deserves not to he sn d,and mast be already tottering on the very 
brink of destruction 


We proceed to anc pecoiiarity, still more disgraceful, another 
enormity, still m ut. Itis insinnated—nay almost boasted— 
that the journals, i) » ‘vis infamous and detestable aystem is chief. 
ly carried ov, a iucted by gentiemen, Good God! what an oc. 
cnpatioy for 2 cvemaul to diffise unacknowledged slanders and 
anonymen: hes; to dagt the arrows of concealed vengeance at a 
private foc, under the pretext of performing a public daty; to ex- 
pose the seceet history of himself and bis family to the idle comments 
of the mass of mankind ; to ridicule natural defects and personal defor. 
mity with barbarons levity or anfeeling bitterness! What! must we 
couple such base and dastardly occupations with the proud title of au 
Engiish gentleman? Shall the man whois thas sunk, abandoned, de. 
graded,and disgraced, be suffered to pass the threshold of a decent 
honse, or move in the sphere of respectable society, in any corner of 
the British dominions? Hitherto, when a repuiation was to be mur. 
dered, a public character to be vilified, or aprivate individual tobe ca- 
lumniated, the worthy task has been usually intrasted to some mercena. 
ry bravo, who did the busivess,2ud was paid for the job. None but a 
bribed and hungry seribbier could be tound willing to stab in secret the 
fame of an honourable man, as bands of professed ruffians have been 
hired by Italian noblemen to rinuge the midnight dagger into the heart 
of arival. But gentlemen! we write the word and almost shudder at 
what we have writien—gentiemen should fight, and not assassinate - 
they would enter the lists openly with a political antagonist, not woond 
him in the back,when he suppects no danger, and cannot see from what 
quarter the blow is meditated or strnck, When an unfortanate gerret. 
teer.is impelled by absointe want to the perpetration of such cowardly 
offences, we must despise and reprobate, but are almost disposed 
to pity and forgive him; when the starving wretch, who knows that 
no human eloqueuce is so powerful as the breath of scandal, to ate 
tract readers and purchasers; that no luminous arrangement of pet 
riods, or connected chain of argaments; is so much relished, as a 
mere farrago of calumny and defamation;—when snch a miserable 
being has recourse to this centemptable, but efficient method of 
procuring bread, we think within ourseives, ‘‘ He is a pitiful scoundrel? 
bet he mostlive; and who can say what he might himself be com. 
pelied to write, or do, by the pressure of hunger?” Or, at worst 
the anthor is discovered: he is beneath the notice of a man of houonr: 
he cannot pay witb bis purse the penalty inflicted upon him by the lews 
he goes to prison, and is forgotten. Or when some foolish blunderer 
ponrs forth bis dirty stream of stapid seurrility, in the hope of being 
mistaken for a manof wit and spirit, owr indignation subsides inta 
derision; we canrot be very angry while we are tempted to langh, 
We might change the names, and almostexclaim with Pope, 


Yetthen did Gildon draw his venal quill— 
I wish’d the man a dinner and sat still. 
Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret— 
I never answer’d ;—I was not in debt, 
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If want provok’d, or madness made them print, 
I wag’d no war with Bediam or the mint. 


Bat what is to become of the peace of society, and the interests of 
virtue, if men of talent, men of education, men of a respectable station in 
life, men who are marks and examples to the middling and lower classes, 
are to perform the part of political bravoes, and literary assassit#s? Shall 
it be even urged in extennation of the guiit, that the libellert was a man 
of rank, a man of fortune, a man in anthority; that the writer of the 
anonymous calumny was admitted to the best society, and connected 
with the highest families in the kingdom? ‘We affirm, on the contrary, 
without any fear of contradiction, that whenever such is the case the 
crime is centapled, the mischief is aggravated a thousand feld. When- 
ever, too, such vile and debasing offices shall come to be generally consi- 
dered as compatible with the feelings of an amiable man, or the honour 
ofa gentleman, we may say farewell at once to all the decencies and all 
the sanetities of life, to the quiet aecurity of ovr homes and ovr fire- sides, 
to the safe unspotted reputation of our wives or our mothers, onr sisters, 
or our daughters ; to the prondest among all onr national distiuctions, 
the moral glory of our country. 


Thavk Heaven, onr state is not yet so desperate and so deplorabie. 
The flood of slander and defamation has indeed been Jet loose; the gross- 
est inroads have beew made upon the tranqaiility of private life; the 
common rules of long established weight, and undispnted utility, the very 
laws, which bind man to man, and hold societies together in harmony and 
order, have been infringed and outraged; the sacred name of woman is 
no longer a talisman against indecent attacks and calumnious falsehoods; 
and they, whose acknowledged rank might entitle them to the appellation 
of geatlemen, have beeu found mivistering in these accursed temples, 
dedicated to the service of the worst and meanest iniquities ; to the vio- 
lation of domestic happiness ; to the extinction of all generous emotions; 
to the murder of private character and female reputation. But the mo- 
ral sense of the mation is nog as yet deadened er benambed; the elec- 
tric ‘thrill of bortor still rms throngh the hearts of Englishmen; the 
blood boils, and the cheek burns with indignation ; the involuntary glow 
of detestation and disgust still rises in every honourable breast, at the 
very mention of these unmanly and abominable practices. 





But who shal! say how long this sensitive abhorrence, this virtuous 
indignation, will continne; if the public eye and ear must be more fami. 
liarized with the present degrading and demoralizing system? If the 
walgar appetite for scandal avd calampy is to be perpetually indulged, 
who shall say, how voracions, how insatiable, and how undiscriminating 
4t will become ? If the most shameless prodnactions of the press are to be 
countenanced and enconraged ; if the most atrocions libels are to be 
written by men easy in their circumstances, and ennobled by their rank ; 
aud received not only with mercy, but with favour, who shall say bow 
soon the whole frame of soeiety may be turned into one festering and 
bloated mass of treachery and suspicion, distrust and discord ? 


Vet we need not anticipate misfortnnes, Alas, ‘‘ sufficient for the 
ay is the evil thereof.” Already we have ample. reason to deprecate 
the operations of the system, and to lamentits consequences. We shall 
not recur tarther than is necessary to circumstances, which are yet fresh 
in the public recollection ; nor open with wanton carelessness the wounds 
of the widow and the orphan; but we feel it incumbent upon us to rest 
our assertions upon notorious facts, which must hereafter form a melan- 
eholy page in the history ot the country; and although we regret that 
such things should ever be, yet since they have been, it is the part of a 
wise man to draw even from them, that insiruction which they are capa. 
ble of affording, 


The first fact, then, is that newspapers have been established in 
Scotland—for we leave a certain English journal ont of the question for 
the present—in whieh the most flagitious attacks have been made upon 
private character—attacks not casual and insulated, but connected 
together iu a regular, and to all appearance preconcerted@, series—at- 
tacks of which the one systematic object seems to have been, to butcher 
the peace and the reputation of every opponent, until the office of the 
newspeper should become neither more wor less than a political slaugh- 
ter-house, 


The second fact is, that these papers have been indirectly patronised 
by men in high official sitnations ; aud assisted by contributors who 
moved iv the first circles of polished society, But here we wonld guard 
against misapprehension. Weaccuse the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
merely of indiscretion. Wedo say, however, that it was a cnipable 
impiudence on his part to subscribe a hnndred pounds to the establish< 
ment of a public journal, and afterwards pay ne regard to the manner 
in which that journal was condneted. If he resigned every thing in the 
shape of ** proprietorship, responsibility, and control,” he ought not to 
have been accessory at ali to the offences of a paper over which he 
had no influence ; he onght not to have united himself in the slightest 
degree with a gang of scribblers, who were at once working upon his 
mouey, and independent of bis authority. Either he should not have 
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supported the paper by his subscription, or he should bave seen from 
time to time, whether, er not, the paper was worthy of his support. 
By following another course, we see how narrowly he has escaped—if 
indeed be bas escaped at all—compromising his own character as a pri- 
vate gentleman, and the dignity of that high and hovourable situation 
which he holds onder the Crown. Of his intentions we shall ouly say, 
that we believe them to have been good ; and that we shall observe in this 
instance, asin all others, one invariable rule, of rather judging of the 
motive by what we sce ofthe action, than of the action, by what we 
suppose of the motive. 

The third factis, that the prevalence of this system has been 
already attended by the natural concommitants, bitter and disastrous 
quarcels—trials at faw—angry debates in parliament, and thronghout 
the kingdom—triomphs for the enemies of the government—private 
war and hononrable murder. 

We shall pass over in silence the paltry squabbles between editors 
and proprietors, as we have takem up the question solely upon public 
grounds, Our object is to consider generally the state of the press, 
conscious that there is nothing whatever upou which the character and 
happiness of a free couutry more essentially depends. 


The fourth fact is, that the system still prevails, that its abettors are 
still at work ; and that an attempt bas been lately made to establish in 
London “‘ THe Beacon” newspaper, already reeking with the blood of 
one of its supporters. 

But, if these fact are undeniable,if such has been already the opes 
ration of the system, what must be, and and what will be, the inevitable 
consequences, if it isto be ramified and extended, to flow in a larger 
stream, or diverge into new channels? 


Iu the firsts place, no mad will be safe in his own house. He will 
have something worse to jear than the dagger of the midnight murderer, 
He will stand on his own hearth with the ancomfortable feeling that it 
is no longer secure and sacred from intrasion and violation, He will 
look on his wife or sister withthe harrowing thonght that their every 
word and motion is to be scrutinized, exposed, and misrepresented, He 
willbe oppressed with the distressing certainty, that bis most secret 
actions, his most intimate enjoyments, may befserved up as a dish for 
the public table, and made ample matter for the amusement of vulgar 
curiosity. Me will hardly like to place confidence in his connexions or 
his friends ; and instead of pouring ou! hissonl in fiee and worestrained 
communications, may fancy that he sees in eachofthe old associates 
arouod him a spy add a reporter. 


But this state of things, it is quite evident, conld never last. Such 
a system must be destroved either in one way or the other. They, who 
pursne it, must be put down either by the law or by the pistol. Hence, 
therefore, as a second consequence, the country must be filled either with 
prosecutions or with duels, And if gentiemen are to write longer for such 
publications, satisfaction must be again and agein demanded; and more 
blood must beshed. When the same method of ;1eceeding was practis. 
ed in Magazines upon a smaller scale, it caused the death of ene amiable 
man who was just strnggling with the world, and labouring to obtain an 
independent assistence for a wife and infant family. Tothe last unfore 
tunate occurrence we need not advert; except to say, that on the part 
of the survivor it was a matter of absolute necessity. The attack upon 
him was of that nature, which it is impossible toendnre withont being 
disgraced ; his character as a man aoda gentleman was at stake; he 
was accused of cowardice ; he could not live under the imputation; aud 
no alternative was left him but to wash off the stain from his own in. 
jured hovour inthe blood of the first calamniator, whom he could dis. 
cover, of sufficient rank and esteem in society to entitle him toa chal. 
lenge. And the same causes must always produce the sameefiects, Is 
it possible to doubt, that if the system continues, other privileged mure 
ders will follow the deaths of Mr. Scott and Sir Alexander Boswell, 
Wedo not stand forth as the champions of evlogists of duelling in ge. 
neral; but we believe, that in cases similar te the late transactions, 
there is no other practice by which libellers and slanderers can be kept 
in awe, and the peace of society can be adequately preserved ; and ifa 
man who has long suffered from annoymous insults and abuse, can at 
last ascertain the lurking assailant by whom his repose has been dis. 
tarbed, and his reputation endangered, we think, with Sir William Draper, 
that even the meekness of Chrisfianity might pardon him for the ven. 
geance which he takes, in consideration of the injary which he has sustain. 
ed. At least, if the individnai ie wrong the pubiic is benefited. 


A third consequence must be, that political diseussion will be tarn. 
ed from principles to persons, from the interests of the cemmunity to 
the private lives of individuals. Thus much good will be omitted, and 
mueh evil willbe done. The writers of Journals and: Magazines will 
indulge in the grossest personalities, not from a sense of public duty, 
bur from the low emotions of personal animosity. Yet ‘ personal 
enmity,”” as Horne Tooke said, “‘ is a motive fit only for the devil.’’ 
They surely, who, like ourselves, may feel it incumbent‘upon them to 
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animadvert severely upon the personal conduct of a public man, ought 
at léast to perform the task ia the spirit of fair and open sincerity ; 


And carve him as a dish fit for the gods 
Not hew him as a carcase fit forounds. 


The last, and, perhaps, the worst consequence, is one at which we 
have already hinted, but which, from its serious nature and the certainty 
of its occurrence, we cannot pass withouta more distinct notice Tue 
moral sense of the English nation will be blunted —the instinctive feeling 
of honour will be weakeued —the generous and high-minded notions of 
a brave people will evaporate. Anonymous slanders will be things of 
course: private libels will become habituated to our thonghts. Calumay 
will be considered as a venial transgression, or even encouraged as a 
species of composition well-calenlated for the public amusement. Custom 
and example will produce indifference and callousness in the very atmos. 
phere of moral pollution: as men who have lived long ina tainted aod 
unowholesome air become insensible by degrees to the contagion which 
they imbibe. These consequences, indeed, as we kuow from lamenta- 
ble experience, are beginning to be felt. The number of annoymons 
libels already penoed, and the facility with which their nomber may be 
augmented, have proved opportunities and temptations for the diffusion 
of slander too strong for human passions to resist. Virtuous feelings 
have been overbora by the ease and safety with which offences against 
honour and morality conld be perpetrated. The very man, who would 
shudder at the idea of publishing a nameless calumny against a political 
antagonist in a separate shape, may have been indnced, on the spur of 
some unlucky moment, by the secrecy and security which such a system 
promises, to club his contribution to a Journal, already established, for 
the purpose of defamation. Of the prevalence of this system, Sir Alexan- 
der Boswell appears to have been the victim: he found too ready a repo- 


* sitory for the idle ebullitions of his spleen, too near a reservoir for the bit- 


ter effusions of his unfortanate muse: the error, for which his death 
was the atonement, might have been committed on some instantaneous 
impalse of impatient anger, and made irreparable before his feelings 
had time to cool ;—the infamons paper was at hand, the mischief was 
done, and the consequences were fatal. 

Shall we be accused, then, of speaking concerning the present 
method of political writing, in terms of too unmeasnred reprehension ? 
Have we done so? or is it possible to do so? We have presented no 
inflamed, or overstrained, or exaggerated statement: we have advance. 
ed nothing, but what we pledge ourselves to prove. All that we 
have hitberto said is lenity and forbearance to the terms which we may 
hereafter find it necessary toemploy. We shall here only declare, by 
way of recapitulation, that we believe the system to be as unprece- 
dented as it astrocions, as completely without example as without 
excuse, We affirm it in the face of the country, and we challenge con- 
tradiction and refatation to be a combination and conspiracy against 
all manly and honourable dealing, the iiterests of virtue, aud the re- 
pose of society ; to be subversive of public morality ; destructive of 
domestic happiness; fatal to all the decencies, aud charities, and 
sanctities, of life; a moral upas-tree, which sheds on all within its 
influence poison and death. We repeat, as most appalling circum. 
stances connected with it, that the man who ought to have been the 
guardian of peace and good order, has been instrumental throngh its 
means, and involuntarily perhaps, in disturbing and violating of them ; 
that the highest legal functionary in Scotland, invested with an almost 
unlimited anthority, bas mixed himself up, it may be without design, 
with shamefal intrignes and scurrilous personalities ; that the subor- 
dinate law-officers of that kingdom have been made tools and accom- 
plices in forwarding the diabolical machinations of hireling scribblers ; 
and that persons who, from their fortunes and their station, onght to 
be gentlemen, have undertaken the performance of tasks which would 
dishonour the very dregs and scum of the community. 

We might proceed to shew, how the various journals which have 
been the chief organs and principal supports of this ahbotninable system, 
have all assisted each other, bepraised each other, furnished each other 
with hints and whispers, and played into each other’s hands ; we might 
shew how the same characters have been compelled to ruu the gauntlet 
through the whole line of calamnions publications; we might shew 
how the same game has been pursued, and ‘the same methods employ- 
ed, by the conductors of BLAcKwoop’s MaGazine, the god-fathers, or 
rather parents, of this dishonest traffic in slander and defamation ; er 
by the editors and writers of the ‘ Jonn Butt,” the “* Beacon,” the 
** Sentinev,” the ‘* CornesponnenT,”’ and the “ CLypesDALE Jour- 
NAL;” we might shew how this system has exhibited its horrid features 
in the midst of religion as weil as law, and disgraced the pulpit as well as 
the bar. Bat itis time to draw or remarks upon the general question 
to a close; we must reserve part of our matter for the future occasions, 
when our interference may be required. 

We now proceed to the second branch of this disenssion;—a con. 
sideration of the conduct of that notorious paper, to which we have 


already allnded at the begianing of our inquiry, —(This is reserved for a 
Suture Number.) 
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Newspaper Chat. 


City Philosophical Society.—A lecture delivered at this nsefnl insti- 
tation on the 27th of Nov. by one of its members, Mr, Colls, attracted our 
attention, as wellfrom the general interest of the subject as for the 
bold and closely argumentative way in which it was treated. The sab. 
ject was snicide, and the lecturer of the evening repelled the accusation 
of sin or viee, as applied to snieide, and demonstrated (an easier task) 
the revolting cruelty, as well asthe absardity, of visiting. with legal 
torments the surviving friends ot the victim. The fatility of tne argu- 
ments, charging this act with violation of the laws of God, or natural 
religion, was ably shown. In neither the Old nor the New Testament 
is the act in question the subject of any moral precept or any legal pro- 
hibition. Inthe Old Testament the actis frequently spoken of, and 
almost always with praise,—never with dispraise. Ia the New, the 
treachery of Judas is condemned, but nothis self-destraction. It is by 
affording scope for this species of exercise, aud by promotiag habits of 
inguiry among young men, that Testitutions like the City Puilosophical 
Society are chiefly valuable— Traveller 


Oak Bark.—We are informed, on good authority, that the valne of 


oak bark has risen 25 per cent. in consequence of the reduction of th 
daty on leather ; and also that raw hides bave advanced 8s. each, from 
the same cause; showing, in both instances, a great increase in the trade 
and io the demand for the raw products— Hull Pocket. 


Hypocrisy.—The first consideration with a knave is how to help 
himself: and the second, how to doit with the appearance o f heloing 
you. Dionysias the Tyrant stripped the statue of Japiter Olymons of 
a robe of massive gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, saving, * Geld 
is too cold in winter, and too heavy ia snmmer ; it behoves us to take care 
of Jupiter.” 

frish Law. —The following extract from an affidavit read in the Court 
of Pieas in Common Doblin, is alike ilinstrative of the manner in which 
legal process is exeented in the sister island, and of the precision with 
which legal instraments are drawn : —* And this deponent farther saith, 
that on arriving at the house of thes: id defendant, sitvate in the coun. 
ty of Galway aforesaid, for the purpose of personally serving him with 
the said writ, he, the said denonent, knocked three several times at the 
outer, commonly called the hall door, bat could not obtain admittance; 
whereapon this deponent was proceeding to knock a fourth time, when 
aman, to this deponent unknown, holding in his handsa musket or 
blunderbuss, at this deponent, loaded with balls or slugs, as this depo- 
nent has since heard and verily believes, avveared at one of the npper 
windows of the said house, and presenting said musket or blanderbuss 
at this deponent, threatened, ‘ that if said denonent did mot instant. 
ly retire, he would send his (the denonent’s) soul to hell.’ which this 
denonent verily believes he would have done had not this deponent precipi. 
tately escaped.” 

Credulity.—A respectable dissenting clergyman of Kinesbridge, 
was in company the beginniog of this week with some of the’ disciples of 
that pseado-prophetess Joanua Sourthecott ; and on entering into conver. 
sation with them on religions topics, found them strictly adhering to the 
vagaries of that impostor, and among other blessings expect soon ashower 
ofasses, thatthe Sealed tribes may Ride to Jerusalem! and one man, a 
farmer, is actually disposing of his property in the expectation of the 
event.—Devon Freeholders, 


Glocester Coach.—On Friday se ’nnight, as the Glocester evening 
coach approached the Callow, abont three miles from Hereford, owing to 
oue of the wheel running against a large stone in the road,-the coachman 
and a passenger were thrown from the box, wihont being perceived by 
the other passengers, and the horses continned their course, and brought 
the coach iu safety into Hereford, stooping of theirown accord at the 
usual ino. The sarprise of the passengers maybe imagined, when the 
necessary inquiries were made for the coachman, who was serionaly hurt, 
as was also the passenger, which prevented their following the coach, 


Curious Anecdote—Mr. Coke, of Longford, Derby (brother to Mr, 
Coke, of Norfolk), 1s the father of several accomplished daughters, One 
of the tenants on his estate, a young farmer of superior attainments, had 
become in arrears for his reat; bis landlord expostulated with him on 
the subject, aud hinted, that with his handsome person he might easily 
obtain a wife among some of his richer neighbours, that would soon ena. 
ble him topay off his arrears, and place himin better circumstances. 
The young farmer listened, looked thoughtfal and departed. Ina few 
days he returned, and told his landlord he had been reflecting seriously 
on their last conversation, and would follow his counsel, At this inter - 
view one of the danghters of his wealthy landlord was present. In a shoit 
time afterwards it was discovered, that John Greensmith (ithe name of the 
young farmer) bad effectually taken the hint, and, by an elopement to 
Gretna-green, had beeome the datifal son-in-law of the gentieman who 
had thus, nnwittingly, bestowed opon him his sage advice, — Birmingham 
Chronicle, 
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Letter from Rungpore. 


The following extract of a letter dated Rungpore, the 16th 
instant, gives, we think, no very promising account of the culti- 
vation of Indigo this season ; but those more immediately concern- 
ed in this staple commodity of trade, will be pleased to learn, 
that the writer of the letter, who is a respectable Planter, thinks 
the season will tarn out a prosperous one, With our best wishes 
that it may, we transeribe the extract :— 

“My trip, although expeditious, was a very unpleasant 
one ; owing to the hot winds which prevailed. I found the coun- 
try completely burnt up; and my sowings quite at a stand, for 
the want of rain. On the 4th, we hada most welcome fall, 
which has enabled me to pat most of my greunds into cultivation ; 
and Iam happy to add, that Ihave still hopes of the season 
tarning outa prosperons one.” 


Mortality on Board the Carmo. 


4 

We had the painfal task to notice in the Jourwnat of last 
Tuesday, the dreadfal mortality which prevailed on board the 
Portuguese shin Carmo, io her passage from Malacea to Cal- 
entta; and had promised, on obtaining a copy of the Marine 
Surgeon’s Report on the natnre of the casualty, to lay it before 
the public,—more particularly for the information of our Nautical 
Readers ;—bat we have not yet succeeded in procuring the im- 
portant document. We understand the Report has been trans- 
mitted to the proper Aathorities : and we expect it will be pob- 
lished in the GoverNMENT GazeTTe of the ensuing week. In 
the mean time, we submit the few additional particulars we 
have learnt regarding the melancholy circumstance. On receiy- 
ing instructions to proceed down to the Carmo, Dr. Grant lost no 
time in execating the duty assigned him, and reached the ship at 
Diamond Harbourfon Saturday night: but previous to his reach- 
ing her, however, all the sick had been sent ashore. The sickness 
is by some sapposed to have been cansed by the Native part of 
the crew having no other provisions supplied them, from the 
ship’s stores, but rice,—and that of an indifferent quality : and we 
are given to understand, that the terms on which they hired 
themselves to serve on board the Carmo, were, thatin addition 
to their pay, they would receive only rice from the ship ; and that 
for certain privileges of traffic, customary on board of Portuguese 
and Spanish ships, they were to supply themselves with all the 
necessaries of life, rice only excepted. 

We leave it to the sense of oar Readers, whether the mor- 
tality on board the Carmo, from what has been stated above, 
does, or does not, corroborate the Oryzean system. 


In the absence of the Report made by the Marine Sageon, 
we subjoin the following from Dr. Hanter’s Essay on THE 
DisEAs#s INCIDEDT TO IypIAN’ SeAMeEN, oR Lascars, on Lone 
Vovaces, under the head of Dropsicat SwELLINGs. Dr, Hunter 
remarks, that the principal feature of the Disease was Anasarca; 
and, in some instances, it may have been complicated with 
Dropsy of the Chest, pericardium, or cellular substance of the 
Jungs. We transcribe the passage ander the above head :— 


DROPSICAL SWELLINGS. 


“ Of this disease, which occasioned the most alarming devas- 
tation, on board the MorninGTON, the ARRAN and the Exeter, 
as fall an account as coold be collected from the officers of those 
ships, will be found in Appendix No. 1, and the following is a 
short description of the symptoms, collected from the histories of 
those three voyages. 

“The disease commenced with cedematous swelling of the 
feet, accompanied with stiffaess and numbness of the joints, 
These two symptoms appear to have been so nearly simaltaneous, 
that it is difficult to say which of them preceded the other. Ino 
some instances, an aversion from motion was observable for 
day or two, before the appearance of those complaints; in others 
the men continued their asaal exercise and duty, while the swel- 
ling was confjaed to the feet. Butit rapidly extended upwards, 
eecupying the legs and thighs. When it reached the abdomen, 
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it caused severe dyspnoea. which increased to such a degree, 
that the patient seldom sarvived one day, after the distention had 
extended as high as the stomach. 

“In one instance, the fatal dyspnoea was not attended with 
any perceptible swelling, : 

“ Death was preceded by pain at the scrobiculas cordis, in- 
creased hy pressure; andabout this time, many had bilious 
vomitings. 

“ The face was swelled and bloated. Thirst, great daring the 
whole disease, but much increased, a little before death. Urine 
scanty, and voided with difficulty. They were in general costive. 
No account is given of the state of the appetite, nor of the pulse. 


“ None of the cases exhibited any swelling, sponginess or 
bleeding of the gums; or any spots, or sores, that could be 
deemed scorbatic, on the limbs, or any part of the body. Some 
indeed, of the crew of the ARRAN, had sores, proceeding from 
an itchy, or herpetic affection; bat those appear to have rather 
served as a salatary drain, than to havé formed a part of the 
disease. 

“ The whole daration of the complaint, from the first seizure, 
to its fatal termination, was often comp rised within the space of 
two days; and it appears to have seldom exceeded twenty. 


“To the only dissection]which was made of the deadj a smal 
quantity of water was found, in the cavity of the Abdomen; and 
the cellular substance, all over the body, was greatly distended 
with the same fluid. The cavities of the chest, and of the peri- 
cardiam, did not contain more than the usual quantity. The 
viscera of the thorax and abdomen were perfectly soand.” 

We have learnt, since writing the above, that while Dr. 
Grant proceeded down to Diamond Harbour on Satarday, the 
Carmo had arrived off Calcutta; and that he went on board of 
her while lying at the Honorable Company’s Moorings, after 
returning to town the same night. 


Antiquity of the Bebrew Language: 


To the Editor of the Journal, 

Nothing surprises me more than the inaccarate assertions, 
which under the mask of learning, freqaently make their appear- 
ance in the columns of the Papers published in Calcaotta. A 
Writer in your Journat of this-day, who signs TALEB, observes; 
“If, immediately on the creation of our great Progenitor from 
the dust of the earth, the Deity spoke to him in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the inference mast be, that that language was commani- 
cated to Adam ;”—“ bat this hypothesis,” he proceeds, “is not 
established by the authority of any of the sacred Penmeo.” Now, 
unfortnnately for the accuracy of this unqualified assertion, 
Moses declares, “Eve bore Cain, and said, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord.” The name Cain was, therefore, bestowed opon 
the first-born man, in reference to the words “I have gotten ;”— 
becanse that name, the same with Khan, or Lord, signifies in He- 
brew, “a possession,” or “ possessing,” &c. Hebrew was conse- 
quently the language in which Dive spoke; and to go one 
step farther, was it for the same reason, also beyond dispute 
the original langnage of mankiod: nay more, itis susceptible of 
proof, that all the languages spoken in the present day, as well 
as the more ancient tongues, such as Arabic, Chaldaic, Sanserit, 
and Greek, &c. are mere variations of the Hebrew. 


Before conclading this letter, it may be proper to mention, 
that several of the ancient Constellations, as repeatedly noticed 
by me in the papers, refer to the events recorded in the first 
chapter of Genesis; and Aries, which has hitherto remained anex- 
plained, I have therefore no doubt allades to Abel “ who was a 
keeper of sheep ;” while Nor Singh “ or man-lion” of the Hindoos, 
whose festival occars when the Sun reaches the tropic of Cancer, 
is a Hieroglyphic formed of Leo and the humao figare Gemini; 
and distinctly refers, in the representation of this sanguinary 
monster, devouring, or murdering a human being, to the slaagh- 
ter of Abel by kis brother Cain, —Your obedient Servant, 


Calcutta, April 25, 1823, R, TYTLER, 








> amen ~ 
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Asmopeus Reproved. This gentleman, in a tone which seems intended to derogate 
from the originality of a discovery announced im the Hurkaro, 
Crimina qoi cerauot alioram, non sua cernunt tells us, that at the Cape they are in the common practice of 
Hi sapient aliis desipiuntque sibi.— Owen. making candles from an. artificial wax which is the natural pro- 
. duction of the vegetable honey bush. From this we learn that natural 
To the Editor of the Journal. war is made by bees, and artificial wax by nature, which is 
Siz, curious, . 


I was rather surprized on perusing the Letter of “ Asmo- 
peus” which appeared in sour yesterday’s Jounnat. I hope 
yoo will excuse my troubling you with a few lines, by way of re- 
ply to his illiberal observations against an bamble individual, 
whose only object was, that of alleviating the sufferings of bis poor 
countrymen. Tam equally astonished how AsMODEUs can as- 
sert, that I was fearful of seorching my Jacket (Dhootee would 
perhaps have been more correct) and would not assist on that aw- 
ful occasion, which prevented other by-standers of my own coun- 
trymen from so doing. In this respect your Correspondent, 
although be makes his assertions very freely, is entinely mis- 
taken, as he knows not who this “A Spectator” could be, 
To retaliate, would enly occupy your interesting columns with 
useless matter: I therefore leave it to the jadgement of the Pub- 
lic, and more particularly to “ Asmopevs,” who aust well know 
his motives for making allusions. 


In conclasion, Eshall observe another weighty remark, which 
is this: —‘‘ Asmopeus” modestly informs the Public, that were 
he acquainted with your Cerrespondent, he would advise him by 
way of demonstrating his magnanimity and sincerity in the cause 
of the anfortanate people in question, to transmit a Subscription 
List to ¥our Office, and put his own name down first foran odd thou- 
sand of his RusTY rupees. In this respect, indeed, your Correspond- 
ent was greatly mistaken in bis supposition that “ A Spectator” 
is one of the Burrah Baboos. If I were such, then it would be 
wnnecessary for me to troable the peaceful Editor of this News- 
paper to raise a Subscription List in his Office, for the relief of 
the unfortunnte ; but every man’s heart is not formed alike, is ad 
old adage. Surely, Asmopévs cannot be offended when he ts 
reprehended for his allusions. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


Calculta, April 24, 1823. A SPECTATOR, 
PMarine Curiosities. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

I mean no disparagement to the Mermaip or the De- 
vit’s Heap, Zeemeermin or Dwivels Kop, for Ibelieve they may 
both be natural productions; but I cannot perceive that either 
the Dutch Decument or the Translator’s Note, which you gave in 
last Friday’s Paper, afford any thing ia support of the fact. 


Deans, Scott and Co. Certify with all due solemmty that 
they received the said Mermaid, and Devil's Head, together 
with some other Japanese articles, included in the invoice of a 
ecrtain ship, commanded by a certain Captain, from Japan, and 
by comparing them with some other Japanese articles of the 
same descrpition, make oath to their being genaine. 


Genuine what? Genuine Japanese manufacture? Really 
Mr. Slyp’s Notarial Certificate is good for nothing, except to 
prove that they came from Japan, which is littie to the purpose. 


Than the Translator’s Note. I presume unintentionally, is 
rather worse than the certificate, it asserts that it is impossible 
to say any thing against—what? its being a nataral prodaction, 
no !—against its not being a natural production, If it is impos- 
sible to say any thing against the Mermaid’s not being—it is 
possible to say every thing against its beiang—a nataral prodac- 
tion, 

Thus the case of Zeemeermin, and Dwivels Kop, stands still 
obnoxioas to the libellous insinuations of the sceptical, and so 
T shail leave them to notice the lucubration of Mr. Vaw BLAnk 
on Artificial Bees Wax, which appeared to ealighten the Public 
in your Paper of Wednesday !ast, 
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If any scientific man has suceeceded in reducing vegetable 
oil to adurable concrete form, he has done that for the arts 
which I trast will be rewarded with more than empty fame; and 
T bope he will prosecute his experiment ona scale sufficiently 
large to give stability to so eminent a discovery. It would be 
satisfactory to know whether the oj] can be restored to its Suid 
state by any simple process and without detriment to its pro- 
perties. 

T remain, Your obedient Servant, 


SCRIBLERUS. 
Etymology of Nachesh. 


Te the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, . 

I observe Dr. Tytter’s letter in your Jounnat of this 
morning, and his remark that “ Nakasuth, probably from the 
glistening metallic lustre of the snake’s coloar, signifies Brass.” 
Others are of the same opinion, namely that Nacwesn, brazen, 
was given to brass, bécaase it resembles the color of a serpent. 
But there is no certainty in this etymology, for there are ser- 
peats of different colors, Nachesn was used to signify brass in 
allasion to the living serpent ; for as the color of brass is yellow, 
and the metal pernicious, so the flaid issuing from the little 
bladders of serpents when they bite,is yellow. These primeval 
people had better reasons for giving names to things, which, 
as above, were descriptive of their natures; which power of 
description is to be found in the Hebrew language Only, and is 
oue proof of its divine origin. 





Calcutta, April 23. 


NACHESH signifies the metal Brass inan unmanufactured 
state: Ban wecnesuet.in brass, 1 Kings 7,14.—2Chron. 2, 14.— 
Exod. 31, 4 —Joshua, 22, 8.~—1 Chron, 22, 14.—When it sig- 
nifics Brass in manufacturéd state, it is written NecnusnTui , 
Lam. 3, 7, my chain. —Necuusntuam, the brass of them, 2 Kings: 
25, 13.—Jer. 52, 17, Nechusm1Han, a piece of Brass, Judges 16, 21 


The various branches of the root NACHASH, vary according. 
ly as they are applicable to things signified, and are always writ- 
ten in conformity to the idea intended to be given, as to deceive, 
seduce, observe diligently, enchant, divine, brass unmanufactured, and 
brass in a manufactured state; which words are all as distinctly 
different from each other, as the things they represent. Bat un- 
less they who attempt to interpret the Hebrew scriptures, at- 
tend to the orthography of the language, written with the trae 
oriental vowels (which some, for want of knowing better call 
points) they will find it altogether impossible to determine the 
true sense of Scripture. 


There is a serpent specifically called Nacnaz, which is thag 
described : — 
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“The Nacwaz is a serpent which only pricks with its nose, 
as though it had no mouth; whose tail cannot be distinguished 
from its head on account of its miauteness. This is the most 
malignant of serpents.” 


April 24, 1823. U. Vv. W. 


P. S.—The above is from the same works mentioned in my 
former communication, 
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Selections. 


Madras, April 12, 1823.—The H. C. Cutter Powerrun, Capt. 
Eaton, sailed for the Eastward yesterday morning. 


The AyAx will quit the Roads next week for Calcutta—and the 
Acinxcovat will sail direct for England io all this month. 


The Acincourt carries an @uperieneed Snrgeon—which recom- 
mendation, added to the well-known attention and skill of Captain 
Mahon, is quite sufficient to ensnre this vessel a full complement of 
Passengers, 

From the Mornixc CaRonicte of the 9th December we learn that 
Lord Amherst left London for his seat in Montreal Honse, Kent, but 
no further mention is made of preparations for his assumption of the 
Empire of the East.— Madras Gazette. 

Weather at the Presidency. When we state that the weather 
at the Presidency is extremely warm and oppressive, our readers 
in town will be ready to exclaim with Hamuet’s friend—‘ There 
needed no ghost to have come from the grave to tell us that,” 
You might .as well, they may say, tell us that Queen Anne is 
dead, or any other equally extraordinary piece of news, Jand no 
less extraordinary than interesting and new, True in the ab- stract 
—but when we commence our Editorial remarks of this evening 
with such a profound meteorological discovery, we do it in the hope of 
awaking the slumbering sympathies of our readers in general. Disco- 
very we may well call it, since we really have found the weather ex- 
tremely sultry and anti-Editorial within the last few days, STERNE 
made a somewhat similar discovery long ago; for he says somewhere 
in his wotks —*‘ There is no sitting and cndgelling one’s brains while 
the sun is bright.” Alas poot Yortc—what would you have done had 
it been thy lot to be under the necessity of cudgelling thy brains at stat- 
ed times in the East, where the sun is hot as well as bright! Our 
readers (to speak American-like) may guess from this preface that we 
are likely fo be considerable of dull in oor present number. We do not 
say that we intend to be so, for where it to depend on onr volition, it 
should not be so —but “there is no cndgeiling” up any thing entertain- 
ing while the sun shines so bright, 

King’s Birth Day.—Yesterday morning the cannon’ from the 
ramparts of Fort William roused the languid nerves of our Caleutta 
Loyalists, reminding them of the natal day of the Sovereign of the 
British Empire. When we nse the term Loyalists, we incinde the 
public at large—for we hope and trust that there was, not a man 
who beard the Royal Salute of yésterday in honor of the auspicious 
day, but who with the utmost sincerity of heart would be ready 
to exclaim, Gop save THe Kinc! Englishmen of all people in 
the world, are, we believe, the least clamorous in their Loyalty. 
They feel deeply, but are slow to express. Such a day as yester- 
day would in France be ashered in with shouts of Vive le Roi! Valueless 
however is the frothy Loyalty of a people enslaved. Paris may resound 
with cries of Vieent les Bourbons! —but wiien we reflect an instant by 
whom such exclamations are made, how utterly insignificant and very 
contemptible dothey appear! They are the miserable howls of the paid 
jackalls of despotic power, who prowl about to provide the Roval Lion 
with morsels of reiactaot popularity, Nore bat groupes of parasitical 
Parisian Ultras, paid for thesame, would ever re-echo the ery—for the 
Bourhons of the present day have made themselves so detestable or 
contemptible in the eyes of free men, that all who dare express the sen- 
timeutin Europe, are ready to exclaim, Down with them! The Spanish 
and the French Bourbons are io the situation of Jack and Gill—two 
heroes; of Whom every school-boy has heard. Oar readers will remem- 
ber that 

** Jack and Gill 

Went np the Hill 

To fetch a pail of water, 

Jack fell down 

And erack’ed his crown 

And Gill—came tumbling after.” 
What moral necesgity there existed for that magnificent fellow Gill tum- 
bling after Jack because said Jack feli down, really we connont see 
thongh undubitably there may have been very cogent reasons for a oat. 
tropbe so very lamentable in its consequences, If the Jack, however 
who ocenpies the Spansh throne so unworthily has fallen down (albeit 
he may tot as yet have quite cracked his crown) from his planacie of 
despotism, there is no question, tnt Gi'l *‘ the desired” Gill the rizht 
Royal descendant of the vigorous Louts the XIII. must “tumble after.” 


That he feels himself going is evident from the agitation he betrays 
Pity chat he has no sane and sisinterested counsellors to tell him that ae 
surest way of preventing his Own crown cracking like Jack’s, is not to go 
so high ~ for his pail of water as Jack did, but to coatent ‘himself with 
filling bis pail somewhat lower down: It is iu vain to read “ moral 
lessons’ to Royal Jacks and Gills. Their memories perfect sieves 
i require peotessors of Mnemonics ronstantly at their elbows. 

uey live ia a kind of Lapata of their own, forgetting every thing bat 
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“alas! there is no sound 
To rouse them short of thnader.” 


The Jacks and Gills of the earth take it easy. They recline on 
the brink of a crater, and hearlnot the hollow deep rumbling of the vol- 
cano. If they listened they might hear and beware —-but the noise of 
their own trumpets, guns and drums, drowns all sound. They are like 
that insane King mentioned in ancient story, who made himself a bridge 
of brass, and drove his chariot over it to imitate thunder, nay the fool 
came to believe himself Juoiter Tonans, in earnest, but soon found cause 
to rue his presumption, Let us look a moment at the Royal Jacks and 
Gills of the Continent—the Noodies, and Doodles, and Tom Thumbs of 
modern times, What is there about any or all of them, that the earth 
should be fattened with human biood shed iv quarrels got up to main- 
tain their personal power and pomp? The dictator of Rassia with leer 
maligo, squints at the genias of liberty, aud would fain deprive her of 
life, as he is reported to have another person who never shrank from 
the notable expedient ot robbing Peter to pay Paut. That his particie 
dal attempts against the goddess may prove abortive is the wish of 
millions. The paternal of Emperor of Austria is oot more friendly to 
liberty than his imperial coadjutor ; neither is that veracious Gill that 
rules the destinies of Prasia. In Naples we have a Natural on the 
throne, whose chiefest accomplishment is that he can ride after a hare, 
and be in at the death not merely of it, but of his wretched subjects, 
who aspire to live, move, and have their being upon something more 
morally certain than his Royal will and pleasure. In Spain, we seea 
Reval embroiderer—a dutiful son—a generous King, who never shed 
the blood of a patriot—who bates priesteraft, and with his fiat suppres. 
sed the Inquisition!! In France, we have Lovss the desired, who ine 
stitutes masses for dead Kings—sends Missionaries throngh the wilds of | 
France to convert the natives to Christianity —brings back the days of 
Monks, chastity. relics, and miracles, What feelings can the snb- 
jects of these Depots have when their natal day comes rbund? 
Have they ever done any one single thing to canse their subjects 
to hail that day with joy, or foreigners to respect them? Have 
they not proved themselves the enemies of human rights, feel- 
ings, and improvement? Have they not proved themselves the 
firebrands of the earth? Have they not conspired aginst universal 
freedom of sentiment and action with a degree of insolence, binster 
and tyrannical swagger, which one would almost syppose sufficient te 
make the ashes of the patriots of old, who shed their blood ip 
defence of their country’s liberties, to tremble in itheie quiet eraves? 
No—it is impossible ‘that the snbjects of such Despots should see 
canse for rejoicing in their natal day. Not so Englishmen, with them 
God save the King! is a sincere prayer. The sentiment of Loyalty is 
deeply impressed on their hearts, and they have canse to be loyal, and 
to think with pride of their King, who is indeed the father and the 
friend of his people. 


Itis most refreshing to the mind to think of sach a Monarch after 
the despotic Goge and Magogs of the Contineit, who absolute as they 
may deem themselves, are not so absolute ashe. They reign ‘by fear 
—he reigns by love ; and long may he continneto reigu as he has hi. 


therto happily reigned, the honoured Coustitutional Sovereign of a great 
united and free people! 


In honour of His Majesty's Birth day, there was last evening a 
splendid Ball at Government House, followed by an elegant Supper, 


Notwithstanding the warmth of the weather, the votaries of Fashi- 
on and of Terspichore mustered im great numbers before ten o'clock, 
Shortly after nine o'clock, the different avennes to Government House 
were crowded with carriages. Fhe Northern portal and stair-case were 
most svlendidly illuminated, and the Royal Initials wese gorgeously 
fignred forth with variegated lamps, having richly emblazoued stars 
right and left. 


The Governor General, preceded by bis suite, entered the Ball. 
room abont ten o'clock, the Band playing the national anthem of God 
save the King. Shortly after taking his’ seat under the Canopy, the 
Governor General rose and went round the room and affubly spoke to dif- 
fercn' porsonsin the circle ashe waiked along, The Ball commenced witha 
a Country Dance. 


Without entering into particulars, we may say in general terms, 
that it was altogether a most delightful Ball. Every one seemed happy 
without effort, and so far from the heart of the weather in the least 
damping the energies of the daucers,one would rather imagine that 
they had been bit by Tarantalas, and were ondergoing the most plea- 
sant cure in the world, Many preferred sauutering through the spien- 
did side appartments, where beautiful groupes might be seen reclining 
on couches, or promenading up ond down where the Body Guard, drawn 
under arms, and in fall oniform, closed a most imposing Coup de @il, 
and gavea character of mastial grandenr to the scene, Quadrilles 
maintained their merited popularity, aod we different sets could boast 
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among them the most beautifal forms, where neither grace mor fashion 
was wanting tocomplete what an enthasiastic Poet would at once cali 
angels. The Walising as usual attracted a compact circle of admiring 
pectators, and specimens of the most finished gracefainess and sal- 
atic skill were exhibited. The beholder was by turns charmed with the 
sight of the majestic waltzer—the elegantly languid waltzer—the no 
less eiegant spirited waltzer—and so forth. The Spanish Dance— 
thanks to good taste—was gone through without the jerking convul- 
siveness which osually disfigures it. 

The supper and wines were excellent, and the King’s health was 
drank with that respectful loyalty which the toast is so well calculated to 
call forth. 


Oor country readers—particolarly ont fair country readers— (for, 
we are prond tosay, we have many of them) will, we doubt not, be 
gratified to hear some slight account of the appearance made by their 
fair sisters intown. To do justice to the subject, requires an abler, and 
a more graceful ven thanour’s, We might as well attempt to describe 
a beantifal dream with a glimpse of paradise and Houris and Peris. Ne- 
vertheless, as far as memory serves, we venture to subjoin some hasty 
notices of the dresses worn by several of the ladies present. They are, 
we fear, very imperfect, but we shail be excused for not being quite ap to 
all the technicalilities of fasbionable female ornament, Should there be 
errorg in the following, we shall be most happy to correct them, on being 
advised of them. 

Mrs. Fendall.—Supetb white dress ; and feathers, 


Lady MacMahon.—Syplendid white satin dress, with an elegant 
wreath of pink roses, and pearls. 

Mrs. Bayley.—A simply elegant white dress. 

Mrs. Lushington.— White lace over white satin—a soperb plume 
of white feathers. 

Mrs. Palmer.—A magnificent satin dress, trimmed with bload; a 
splendid necklace of brilliants, with tiarato correspond. 

Mrs. C. Trower.—A most beantiful pink satin gown, with rich 
floances of blond, sud a splendid tiara of Jewels and ornaments to cor- 
respond, 

Mrs. Trevor Plowden.—A very elegant dress of white lace, oves 
white satio, with white roses in the hair. 

Mrs. MacClintock.—Suyerb white dress, feathers and diamonds, 

Mrs. Conroy. —A beantiful dress of white gauze, over a satin pet- 
ticoat, trimmed with blond,—feathers and diamonds. 

Mrs. Prinsep. —A most becoming and elegaut dress of white ganze 
over white satin, tiimmed with blond feathers. 

Mrs. Longueville Clarke.—An uncommonly beautiful dress of white 
siik net, richly trimmed with a profusion of blond and silver lama. Head 
dress (we believe) after the Court costume of CHArves Ild’s reign ; 
with splendid plame of white ostrich feathers. 

Mrs. Shum. —White net over white satin, trimmed with pink roses 
—gold ornaments. 

Mrs, C. Martin.—A black dress, with fancy white bat and plome. 

Mrs. W. Palmer.— Av elegant musiia dress, trimmed with Mechiio 
lace, head dress carnation flowers, with pearl sheaves, — rich gold chain. 

Mrs, S&S Fraser.— A beautiful white satin dress, trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes lace ; twisted pearls in the hair, diamonds, aud maguifi- 
cenat gold chain. 

Mrs. J. A. Dorin.—A lace dress over white satin, pearls and white 
roses in the hair, 

Miss Bathie.—An elegant dress of white satin and lace, trimmed 
with bugles and blond—head-dress a la greque. 

The Miss Trower s.—Most be antiful dresses of black crape, ele. 
gantly flounced and trimmed, red roses in the hair. 

Miss Palmer.—A very elegant dress of white net, over white satin. 

The Miss Halcotts.—A dress of white vet and blue with trimmings 
to correspoud, and a dress of white net and pink with flower trimmings, 
roses in the hair. 

Miss Bristow.—A white satin body and lace petticoat over pink 
satin, trimmed with lace, 

The Misses Spottiswood.— White satin dresses. 

We would fain add more, but the Printer warns us oar bour is 
expired. 

New South Wales.—By @ letter dated Sydney 4th February, we 
learn that the market was full of teas, and the place much altered for the 
worse. The money of the Colony was changed without any previons 
notice, consequently the merchants, who had Sterling acknowledgements 
out, were obliged to pay them in Dollars at the rate of 4} per Dollar, which 
they had at 5 Sterliug each. They had, in a word, received a severe 
shock, aud could not, it was supposed, enter briskly into any pew spe- 
culation for some time. The Bank Charter would expire in 12 months, 
and the establishment was limiting discounts to abont 1,000/. weekly. 

The Governor, it was supposed, would not renew the Charter, as he was 
not friendly to the institutiou. The Police Fund, which was intended, 
and had previously been expended for the imprevement of the Colony, 
was banded over tothe Commissary for the use of H, M. Government ; 
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» morning. 
. conflagration. 


: tions to stop the progress of the flames. 


which, together with the reduction of rations, granting tickets of leaves 


S to all convicts who have been four years in the Colony to work for them. 


selves, and other economical arrangements, will reduce the expenditnre 
nearly one-half, Bills were above 20 per cent. preminm. The last 
drawing took place on the 28th of January, for 10,000/.—they averaged 


, 204 per cent. 


An Act of Parliament had passed was in at the Colony, authorizing 
the Governor to levy 15 shillings per galion on all svirits, except the 
prodace of the West Indies or Great Britain; 4 shillings per lb. on 
tobacco, and 15 per cent. ad valorem onall goods not direct from a 
port in Great Britain, to teke place from the Istof January last. The 
Governor's Prociamation, putting the act in force, was expected next 
Gazette; and it was expected that the duty would be on ali Bengal 
spirits in bond. 

A Letter from Bhaugulpore.—The’following extract of a letter from 
an esteemed friend at Bhauguipore, gives ao acconnt of a dreadful fire 
which happened there :— 

Bhaugulpore, April 18, 1823.— Yesterday morning about 11 o'clock, 
a most dreadfni fire broke ont in the Bazar of this place, and destroyed 
upwards of 100 houses. It continued torage with unabated fury till 
5 o'clock in the evening. There were some of the hats where spirits 
and oil were kept for sale, that were in flames so late a: 6 o'clock this 
A dreadfally hot and powerfully westerly wiad, which con- 
tinned blowing the whole day, unfortunately contributed to spread the 
The natives, as is their usual custom on these occasions, 
stood weeping and looking on,—but very few made the slightest exer- 
There wasone poor woman 
whose clothes canght fire, and whoinstead of throwing them off or ate 
tempting to extinguish the flames, sat down in the middle of the road to 
weep! I lament to state, that there were three females burnt to death, 
and there are four men missing, who are snpposed to have perished in 
the flames. There were a great many dead cows, goats, and other ani- 
mals drawn from beneath the ruins this morning. 
cloth-merchants are completely ruined. This dreadful fire is said to 
have originated in a two-storied choppered honse, and is sapposed to 
have been caused by the carelessness of a servant cooking her dinner 
immediately under the thatch. 


The hot weather here is more severe than the oldest inhabitants 
ever experienced, and the Indigo plantations about here, I am informed, 
are in amiserable state, — India Gazette. 


Government Gasette Hytvaordinary, 


CALCUTTA, APRIL 24, 1823. 


Notice is hereby given that the General and Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace, advertised to be holden by His Majesty’s Justices assigned 
to keep the Peace in and for the Town of Calcutta and Factory of Fort 
William in Bengal, on Saturday next the Twenty-sixth day of April in- 
Stant, atthe Town Hall in the said Town of Calcutta, is postponed to 
Saturday the Third day of May next, to be holden at the same place at 
the hour of ten of the Clock in the foreuoon of the same day, for the 
purposes of the Assessment. r ; 


Clerk of the Peace’s Offce, 
April 24, 1823. ; 





W. H. SMOULT, 
Clerk of the Pease. 





SHips ABvertised for Mikerent Ports. 








Probable time 


Ships’ Names, Commanders. 
of Sailing. 


Where Bound. 


Marq. of Hastings,’ James Barclay, .. 








Loudon, .., .-.. /6th May 


Cireassian, ......| i. Wasse,,.......|London, ....../20th Ma 
Eamonth, .|G. Evans, ......jLondon, ......|In a ee diye 


Woodford, .....,|Alfred Chapman,.. 
Perseverance, ,,../Thomas Bann,,... 
ROMO cc des ves 
Indian Oak,...... 
ee WPI TIO Ee 
WHE, sccboene 
GN, .vdacteeses 
Liverpool, ...... 


London, ..,.../All May 
Liverpool, ....jIna few days 
T. B, Woolls, ,.,./C. of GoodHope,|20th May 
Me GE, occce «-./Eastward, ..../A few days 
H. P. Pridham, ..{Ditto, ........|Ditto 
‘Ts'e of France,, .|Ditto 
Dito, ...0..0.}Ditto 
James Green, ....) Ditto, ......,.|Ditto 
Madras and 
A. Agrew, | New South } 
MPU, . cccce 











Scotia, Cree eeeeee 


20th May 











Births. 
Pa At Barrackpore, on the 24th iostant, the Lady of Major Gat, of 
a Son. 


At Bamandee, on the 4th instant, the Lady of Ese 
son, Esq. of a Daughter. , y NEZeR THOMP. 
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